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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


“That imposing tripartite structure,” 
as the New York Tribune calls it, the United 
States Government Building at the Buffalo 
Exposition, was described in the Pan-American 
number of The Companion (May 16th). It is 
pictured to-day on the front cover page, the 
photograph reproduced being one that shows 
the main entrance. The building consists of 
a great central structure rising to a dome, and 
so connected by colonnades with two smaller 
buildings on each side that the three are prac- 
tically one. It contains exhibits from all the 
departments, the Smithsonian, the National 
Museum, and our new colonial possessions, and 
as a writer has aptly remarked, affords “a 
bird’s-eye view of our government, what it does, 
and how.”’ 


The early-closing movement is not 
confined to shops. It takes in educational 
institutions also. Noting that the students of 
the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, high school 
successfully petitioned the trustees to end the 
term June 21st instead of June 28th, the Exeter 
News-Letter adds that Phillips Exeter Academy 
once used to wind up its summer work in the 
middle of August, while the Harvard commence- 
ment was held in the last week of the same 
month, after a four weeks’ vacation. The 
modern plan is, on the whole, the wiser one. 
July and August days are better spent out-of- 
doors than in a schoolroom. There was once a 
man, indeed, who confidently expected to see 
a time when, during these two months, nobody 
would be allowed to work—except professional 
baseball-players. 


New Hampshire plans an effective feature 
for the opening day of Old Home Week, August 
19th—evening bonfires on more than a hundred 
hills and mountains. It does not appear that 
Vermont—which reaches nearly as far into cloud- 
land as her sister state—has settled on any such 
method of lighting the wanderers home; never- 
theless, the Vermont Association of Boston has 
voted to go to Burlington by special train August 
12th, a date sufficiently early to afford opportunity 
for excursions on Lake Champlain and the like, 
and then give every one time to reach his native 
place before Friday, August 16th, the day set 
apart for general observance. But the Maine 
newspapers, which last year were so eloquent 
on the subject of Old Home Week, maintain this 
year an oppressive silence. It looks as if, instead 
of being formally welcomed by municipalities, 
visitors to Maine would be left free to drift 
in and out and “celebrate” each after his own 
fashion. That is a good way, too, provided they 
do not forget to go. 


At a certain period of the earth’s history, 
to wit, within ten years, there was in vogue a 
method, not now practised, of dressing the hair. 
Feminine members of a high-school class that 
was graduated about that time wore their hair 
in the prevailing fashion. Now, it appears, they 
regret that they did,—the fashion having become 
obsolete,—and they want to take the class photo- 
graphs out of the frame that hangs in the high- 
school building and replace them with new ones 
which shall show the styles of hair-dressing at 
present current. So far so good—or bad; the 
proposition seems calculated to add nothing but 
gaiety to the life of the New England city which 
it concerns. But here comes the sober second 
thought: When high-school pupils of half a 
century hence look at the photographs, “What 
a stupid class that was!” they will say. “The 
girls couldn’t graduate while they were girls. 
Why, every one of them must have been twenty- 
five years old! Yes, as sure as you live, a lot of 
them were thirty!” 


Every fireman—and any reporter, for that |. 
matter—can tell astonishing stories of the intelli- 
gence of horses attached to fire departments, and 
the best thing about the stories is that they are 
pretty certain to be true. Such are the anecdotes 
that come from Portland, Maine, about Dick, 
the horse that draws the chief’s wagon. Intelli- 
gence and courage, Dick’s characteristics, have | 
sometimes been manifested in rather unusual 
ways. 

For instance, he does not like to be stabled 
and he deeply resents being confined to a stall, 
and he can master almost any kind of fastening 
but a lock and key. Prompted by that assurance, 
perhaps, he has been known to walk up the door- 
steps of houses belonging to people who had 
formerly fed him cake and sugar, his evident 
intention being to go inside. He has recognized | 

‘such women friends on the street a long way off, | 
and rubbed delightedly against a telegraph-pole, 
like a big cat. When his harness has broken or | 
been misplaced, Dick, unguided by reins or with | 
the wagon barging against his heels, has kept | ; 
right on, and taken the chief to the fire at “‘better 
than a three-minute clip’’—this at night, it may 
be added, as well as by day. 

Dick is supposed to be about sixteen years old. 
He joined the department in 1890, and helped to | 








| give him a trial as “special horse.”’ 
|to be the place Dick was born for, and now 


|to interview him. 
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| pull an engine until he was hurt in a collision 
|and pronounced useless. He was on the point 
| of being disposed of, when the chief decided to 
That proved 


nobody wants to put him out of it. “If the city 
government ever orders him sold,” says the chief, 
“T shall buy him. When he gets too old for 
service, he will be given a vacation for the rest of 
his life.” ae 

A bird in the bush is worth two on the 
bonnet, especially to the man who cherishes an 
orchard or a garden. Connecticut farmers were 
quoted at the recent meeting of the Audubon 
Society of that state as rejoicing over the return 
of many varieties of song-birds that only a few 
years ago seemed to have nearly disappeared. 
Not for years, it is said, have so many birds been 
seen in Connecticut as have come this season, 
and from the farmer’s point of view that means 
just so much more protection against worms and 
insects. 
forth perpetual effort to make the “bird laws” 
effective, is the chief object of his thanks. Yet 
such societies are only representative of that 
awakened public sentiment which, manifested 
in many ways, has done some of its most useful 
work in educating milliners—and their patrons. 

Probably in the neighborhood of cities the 
Connecticut Audubon Society has to reckon with 
another destructive agency than that of the bird- 
wearers. In the vicinity of Boston, at any rate, 
the Italian laborer used to have a habit of setting 
out with an air-gun to shoot a few robins or 
thrushes for his Sunday dinner. Last summer 
things were made very uncomfortable for a 
number of these fellows who were caught in 
the act, and there is reason to believe the effect 
of the lesson they learned. will last over this year. 
As for the small boy, it used to be the fashion 
to blame him for most of the bird-slaughter ; but 
the present fact is that Audubon Societies and 
other educational influences are fast transforming 
the small boy into one of the birds’ best friends. 
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A RAINY DAY IN JAPAN. 


In “Awheel in the Heart of Old Japan,” an 
article in Outing, the writer’s experiences on a 
rainy day in Kyoto give some idea of a phase of 
Japanese life not often described. He awoke to 
the sound of the rain pelting a musical tattoo 
upon the roof, and had his first taste of rainy 
weather since leaving Yokohama. 


If the Japanese make a pleasure of business 
and a business of pleasure, they certainly make 
light of the rain, for as the writer put his 
moistened finger upon the surface of the shoji, 
and looked through the temporary transparency 
into the sloppy street without, he saw no diminu- 
tion in the swarm of life always to be found in a 
Japanese thoroughfare. 

nstead of the straw Patni or fair-weather 
sandals mF eon in Japan, tall wooden geta, 
that raise the wearer some six inches from the 
ground, were worn, and the noise and clatter of 
the people as they passed alo’ wy Sage: street mingled 
merrily with the pattering of the rain on the roof. 

He who has not seen a J ese street on a 
rainy day has yet to see one of the most striki 
features of the native life. At such times 
Japan of the lower class turns out in rice-straw 
mackintoshes and home-made hats. They vei 
much resemble exaggerated porcupines as, wit! 
bare —s showing beneath the straggling ——_ 
of m ttered straw, cf trot along 

streets. ‘This cumbersome costume serves to 
make them the most wobegone-looking beings 


imaginable. 
Knowing the tendency a Japanese sky has for 
raining and continuing to rain when once s' 


and hoping that fairer weather might be found i in 
another locality, the writer adjusted his cycling 
rain-coat and rode down the narrow streets, the 
beating of the rain and the splashing of the mud 
on his rubber-covered body warning him that, 
like the wayfarers around, he must take his 
chances if he would proceed on such a day. 

From the consternation he created, he came to 
the conclusion that he was the first’ cyclist who 
had ever appeared in the streets of Kyoto in such 
a rig. One group of country dames, tramping 
along in the middle of the Suest beneath their 
bam umbrellas, with kimonos turned w 
above their bare knees, forgot the rain, an 
scattered at his approach with as much haste as 
if a dynamite bomb had fallen from the leaden 
skies upon them. 
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A LITTLE OUT OF HIS LINE. 


Wu Ting-fang, the Chinese minister, who 
might be good-humoredly described as the human 
interrogation-point, so persistent are his inquiries, 
was going south on a pleasure jaunt, and the 
reporter of a Washington paper was detailed 
The minister started the 
conversation : 


“So you are @ newspaper man?” 
wi. Sy 
“How do you like it?” 
“Very well.” 
“What do you do?”’ 
“T am a reporter.’’ 
“What sort of reporter ?”’ 
“A police reporter.” 
“A police reporter? I never heard of one. 
| What does a police reporter do?’ 
At this point the reporter lost his cunning, and 
replied incautiously : 
“Oh, he reports robberies, murders, cutting 
affrays, thefts, assaults, fires and the like.’”’ 
Mr. W . edged away with a look of horror, 
and gasped : 
“Tf that’s the case, I don’t think you have any 
business with me 
And as he ee to hold any further 
communication with the chronicler of crime, 
the reporter sorrowfully departed without the 
interview. 


The Audubon Society, which has put | 7 
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from a distant platform with a punch like | perforations clear down the first column,—more 


| room a class | 

of girls were 
gathered, sketch- 
ing. The model 
posed as an apple 
woman. She was | 
not lovely. Her 
untidy, ill-made 
clothes were 
too plainly her 
habitual gar- 
ments. They 
had acquired the personality of their wearer. 
They fell about her in sullen, graceless 
creases that delighted the realists of the 
class, and held them fascinated to their 
work. 

She was a woman of the tenements. Her 
cheeks were heavy and red, and her eyes 
shifting. Her face bore the stamp, if not 
of criminality, at least of inherent hate and 
fear, and Emily Carlow, who loved beauti- 
ful things, turned from her with a little 
shiver of disgust. 

Near Emily sat a girl with a dreamy 
profile and a twilight cloud of hair. She 
was very beautiful. Emily reversed her 
paper and began a soft little sketch of her. 
The girl, feeling her eyes, looked up and 
smiled. 

“Finish that one, won’t you ?”’ she coaxed. 
“Mamma wants to show it to—whom do 
you think? Kent himself !’’ 

Emily, who was timid, flushed with em- 
barrassment and delight. Kent was a 
name to conjure by. 

“Yes, indeed!” the girl went on. “Kent 
is a bear, but he’ll help you if there is 
anything in you. And there is!) Mamma 
showed him some of my work, and he said 
frankly it was just pretty and silly and 
weak. I do things for pleasure, but art 
with you is a duty, Emily.” 

“And a joy,” said Emily, in a hushed 
tone. 

“You put your whole self into it so! 
And you always will, won’t you?” 

“Yes, always,” said Emily, fervently, 
“unless,”’ her face clouded briefly, ‘‘some- 
thing happens.”’ 

“Why, what could —” 

At that moment something did happen. 

A policeman entered, and motioning to the 
model, Johanna Hicks, conducted her into 
the hall. The news spread that he had 
arrested her on a charge of petty larceny. 

In the excitement that followed, the post- 
man passed through unobserved, and tossed 
Emily a letter. After a while she crept 
out, pale and quiet, with a mind for nothing 
but the opening sentences of the letter: 

“Our fortune is really lost—the bank has 
failed absolutely. You will have to give up | 
your art, we fear, and get to work at whatever | 
you can find. We cannot even send for you | 
to come to us, dear niece, for our own savings 
were swept away with the rest. We can only 
hope that you will find something to do that | 
will be profitable and not uncongenial.’’ 

The next day Emily was absent from the | 
art class. A week later, and she had not 
returned. It wasas if the earth had swallowed 
her up. 








The peach-pits under the bench came up to 
Emily’s ankles, and she bedded her dinner-pail 
in them. That was the way the others did. | 
Then she sat down. 

Most of the others were already at their 









the long, flat trays. Their small, bright knives | 
flashed in the sunshine. Emily fell to watching | 
the girl opposite her. 

Nettie Lardner was the best cutter; her 
card showed a higher score than any one else’s 
in the big shed. The bookkeeper had learned | 


“*RMILY .. 


to reach for the gold pieces when he came to | 
the account of 112, the number at the head 
of her card. She wore her bit of cardboard 
proudly, as if it were a “chatelaine.” Emily 
hid her own in her pocket. She was morbidly 
sensitive to failure, even in a thing like this, 
and sixty cents a day was the most she had 
earned. 

Cutting seemed easy as Number 112 did it— 
a quick turn of the left wrist, a downward 
glide of the knife, and the peach fell open, clean 
cut, ruby-hearted, corrugated with deep ridges 
and depressions where the pit had been. 

Number 112 emptied her box, rattled her 
pan and cried out, shrilly: “Fruit!” 

Emily awoke with a start. She herself was | 
still unsupplied. She looked anxiously toward 





a conductor’s, and perforated Nettie’s 
card with a three-cornered hole. She had 
earned five cents. 

Emily had never yet learned to call out 
as the others did, but now she rose and 


N the big, bright | sometimes, but picturesque always, bent over | gripped the edge of the tray. Every muscle | 


was stiff, rigid, and nerved for the ordeal. It 
surely was a little thing to do, just to stand 
there and call out, “Fruit!” 

With a tremendous effort of will she opened 
her lips and uttered the word. Her voice fell 
deafeningly on her own shocked ears, and she 


.» FORGOT HERSELF FOR A MOMENT AND SAT WITH EMPTY PAN.’’ 


was dazed with the concussion of sound. She 
shrank back, red and abashed, expecting that 
every head would turn. 

Nettie Lardner glanced up with an amused 
smile. 

“Say,” she observed, “‘you’ll have to yell 
louder than that. if you want them to hear 
you.” 

Before Emily could master her mortification 
enough either to answer or to call out again, 
a big, hard-featured woman with her cape still 
about her heavy shoulders walked up the 
middle track and halted beside the bench. 
She was the model who had posed as an apple 
woman. 

“You’re in my place,” she said. 


Emily gazed at her helplessly. The sight of 


trays. This was the only vacant place on the | thecar. The deaf young fellow who had learned | the girl’s timid, flushed face seemed to exas- 


shady side. Opposite her was a young woman 
with plump, nimble hands stained with fruit- 

juice, who nodded carelessly. Next her were 
swarthy Italian girls who talked in a soft, | 
outlandish jargon, which left Emily to the | 
silence she coveted. To them the summer in 

the drying-shed had the pleasant significance | 


to answer her mute appeals had not yet come, 
and the others were swinging heavy boxes to | 
the ones whose voices were loudest. 

“Fruit!” It was the Italian girl’s voice in 
her ear, and the same cry rose clamorously | 
from a dozen throats. 


“Fruits! Fruits!” demanded an Irish- | 


| *You’re in my place! 


perate the woman, and she raised her voice 
aggressively. “Do you hear?” she cried. | 
Get out!’’ 

Emily did not understand. She searched 
the woman’s face —it was a harsh one, blunt- 
featured, red, ungentle. There was no look of 
recognition in the shifting eyes. Emily thought 


of a prolonged dinner-hour.” There were | woman, waving her apron; and everybody | her a new hand, who had not learned the laws 


opportunities of eating forbidden fruit. 
Emily, who would have been an artist if she | 


laughed. 
The men were hurried. One brought a box | 


of the place. 
“Well, are you going?”” The woman shifted | 


| than she could earn in two days, alas!—the 
crude flourish after the final s. 
The woman laid hold of her arm violently, 
and brought her red face close to Emily’s white 
| one: 

“Well, are you through looking, Miss Impu- 
dence? If you are, get out! D’you hear? 
Get out!” 

**Look here!”” It was Nettie’s voice. 
out yourself! First come, first served. 
want reserved seats —’’ 


“Get 
If you 
“Hold your tongue!” cried the woman, 
angrily. ‘Are you going to get out? If 
you’re not— foreman !’’ 

Emily glanced wildly about her. A crowd 
had collected. Curious faces were peering 
into her own. People were explaining, 
gesticulating, questioning. They jostled 
against her with offers of advice and encour- 
agement. They taunted the woman, and 
laughed at her loud answers. Some one 
pulled at her cape, and she struck out with 
the palm of her hand. “Fight!” cried a 
boy in the outskirts. Then they fell back. 
The foreman was approaching. 

He took the woman, sullen now that the 
hand of authority was upon her, to another 
tray, and the crowd dispersed. A few 
lingered to congratulate Emily. She was 
to them the heroine of the hour, and they 
praised her as if she had done a noble thing. 

“You’re not a softy; you’re my kind,” 


they said. “Served her right. She needed 
to be sat on.” ‘*That’s the right way—face 
’em out.” “I like your spunk.” 


And Emily, who had not from first to 
last uttered one syllable, broke down and 
cried. 

At noon most of the cutters sought the 
shade of the fruit-trees, where they spent 
the hour in chattering groups, sitting idly 
on the soft earth or reclining lazily. Only 
a scant half-dozen remained in the big shed, 
a few old women who nodded over their 
cold tea, and a few new hands who were 
still friendless. Of these was Emily, who 
ate her lunch in a secluded nook among the 
stacked-up trays, not a stone’s throw from 
where Johanna Hicks sat, stoically devour- 
ing her bread and cheese. 

Emily could not help watching the woman 
with the unwilling fascination that holds 
one’s eyes upon the confessed object of one’s 
fear or hatred. 

Johanna Hicks was still angry. It 
showed in her heavy movements and smol- 
dering eyes. She sat facing the bench where 
Emily had worked through the morning, 
and when she had finished eating, she picked 
up her pan, and striding across the track, 
planted herself in Nettie’s place. 

The old women looked up and nudged 
one another, and then fell to dozing again 
over their tea. There was nothing for them 
to think out—they knew the element of 
revenge and recognized it instinctively, but 
by Emily the motive was not so soon dis- 
cerned. She could not understand that with 

|the resentment peculiar to brute natures, it 
was not herself whom the woman wished most 
| to avenge herself upon, but Nettie, who had 
spoken out in her support. 

Johanna Hicks’s back, very rigid and vindic- 
tive at first, was toward Emily, but after a 
while—it may have been from weariness 
merely, or something that lay deeper, in the 
spirit itself—the angular line of her shoulders 
unbent, the ill-sewed seams of her calico waist 
twisted into more grotesque shapes, and she 
leaned her forehead against her hands and 
was motionless. 

The cutters began to straggle back again. 
The foreman’s voice sounded in the office. ‘The 
woman raised her head with a start. Then 
she got up and slunk back to her own station. 
Whether from fear of him or from a better 
impulse, Emily could not guess. She herself 
climbed down from her retreat with a weight 
off her mind, and took up her old place. 

Absorbed till now in watching her accepted 
foe, she had not noticed the counter-excitements 
in the shed. At one end the foreman was 
approaching with two ladies, who responded 
to his affable explanations with little exclama- 
tions of wonder. At the other end Nettie 
Lardner was raising a loud complaint over 





had not been a day-laborer, forgot herself for a |to the Irish cutter, and then another to the | her weight threateningly, and Emily’s eyes | something that was lost. 


moment and sat with empty pan. The vivid | 
morning sunlight poured in at the sides of the | 
open shed. It touched the scene with color at | 
every point. A hundred cutters, women and | 
girls, in garments somber and threadbare | 


Italian girl. His sleeve brushed Emily’s 
shoulder. 
“Will you —” 
“Check !”’ cried 112. 


The man was gone. The foreman came | 


fell to the card pinned to her cape. ‘Number | 
142,” it said, and above it was the penciled | 
scrawl, “Johanna Hicks.” 
attention to details she noted the discolored 


blotch in the cheap cardboard, the row of | sponges over their noses all the time? 


With unconscious | a lorgnette. 


The elder lady was small and elegant, and 
she viewed the premises searchingly through 
Her voice was sweet and distinct. 
“And do these men really have to wear 
Only 
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while they’re sulphuring the fruit, you say? | consider yourself discharged. Go to the office | speaking, and there was a determination in the | took her card and collected her small wage in the 


Is that what makes the peaches so clear ~ 
amber-colored? And more delicious, too, of 
course. What a peculiar process! And how | 
odd those sulphur-houses are!’ 

The tone caught Emily’s ear—how well she 
remembered its silvery cadence! And that | 
refined face, and the girl’s face, too, framed in 
ebony hair! How often she had sketched it on 
the leaves of her drawing-books! It was a 
picture-face still, dreamy and sweet ‘beneath the 
picture-hat—a face so distinctive and compelling 
that the day-laborer, who would have been an 
artist, let fall her knife and gazed adoringly, just 
as she had been used to gaze in those other days, 
when she was still a white-handed student in the 
same class with the judge’s daughter. 

And the judge’s wife herself—how well Emily 
remembered the day when she had said to her, 
with such gentle admiration and praise, “And 
you are really the girl who draws those lovely 
things?” 

The judge’s wife now raised her lorgnette a 
second time, and Emily sank back with tremu- 
lous haste behind the high piles of trays. 

What if they should find her out and speak to 
her, and take her hand, with the lines of dirty 
peach-down between the fingers, in their own | 
delicate clasp? She shrank back farther into | 


the shadow, and drew her protecting bonnet | Emily had faced the foreman, and seemed not climb from you.” 
'to notice the start of surprise and joy in the 
thing to escape their kind surprise! Anything | face of her old classmate, or the quick step that | trouble than a fourteen-year girl,” ” said Mrs. 
to spare herself a second notoriety among these | the jadge’s wife had taken toward her. But) Millwaite. “My Clara’s a comfort. 


closer about her flushed and anxious face—any- 


inquisitive, sensation-loving women and 
girls! 

She felt herself sicken with dread 
as the lorgnette swept toward her, but 
it passed her by with only a moment’s 
unrecognizing interest, and the daughter, 
with her musing, near-sighted eyes, was 
gazing absently at the row of sulphur- 
houses, with their queer doors and 
trickling clouds of smoke. 

Truly, the shrinking, slight, incon- 
spicuous figure in faded brown calico 
bore little resemblance to any one those 
women had ever called friend; but 
Emily knew their loyalty, and she 
quaked with a nervous excitement 
which she could not control. 

“Do not speak,” she whispered to 
herself, “or they’ll know who you are! 
Do not move, or they’ll find you 
out!” 

Then some one brushed against her, 
and Netiie’s strident voice broke upon 
the anxious silence of her mind: 

“T tell you, it’s stolen! I’ve looked 
everywhere, and it’s gone! How’d it 
go unless some one stole it?” 

“And such a record as you had, 
Nettie! No wonder any one would 
steal it if they found it loose !’’ 

“Dot says it wasn’t on my shoulder 
when I ate my lunch —” 
“T noticed particular. 

had it in your pocket.” 

“Couldn’t you have lost it on your 
way to the orchard ?”’ 

“No, for Dot came right after me, 
looking for her car fare she lost yesterday. 
you, some one took it! 


I thought you 


| 


bench where it ought to be. Why isn’t it here | 
still if some one didn’t steal it?’’ 

“Johanna Hicks went and sat there.” 
was the feeble, cracked voice of one of the old 
women. 

““An’ she bent. her head down, so she couldn’t 
help seein’ it if it was there,”’ said another cutter. 

“An’ she got took up for larceny once.” 

Nettie Lardner listened with darkening face. 
Then she turned and looked at Johanna Hicks. | 
The woman was regarding her with bent head, 
like a sullen animal. 

“Foreman!” cried Nettie, imperatively. She 
was not a respecter of persons, and the presence 
of the strange ladies did not make her timid. } 





|so plainly visible? 


at once and get your pay. 
school.” 

The crowd did not laugh this time. It wasa/| 
| tragic thing with women as poor as the most of | 
these to be discharged. They watched her in | 
ety lie Beck seeped add yr the Sagi only 25 
cape and slouched toward the office. Yes, she 


|had certainly felt the weight of the law. It 


spoke in the stoop of her shoulders and the sag 
of her garments, in the lines of her heavy, emo- 
tionless face, in the listlessness of her pendent | 
hands. 

She was hardly worth the pity of the ow 
who pitied her, Emily tried to tell herself to | 
quiet the tumult of conflicting emotions. What 
matter if she were not guilty of this petty theft, 
since the features of inherent lawlessness were 
Why should she sacrifice 
herself for a principle merely? Why shield a 
troublesome woman who hated her, and whom 
she feared and hated ? 

Johanna mounted the steps of the platform, | 
and crossed doggedly in front of the two visitors. 
She hesitated once, and then went on. Her| 
hand was on the knob of the office door. 

“Wait!” Emily sprang up the steps and | 
touched the woman’s arm. Johanna turned 
irresolutely, expecting some new affront. But 





‘“HEAD AND HEELS 
TOGETHER, LIKE A 
SHUT JACK-KNIFE.”’ 


T tell | somehow—she did not analyze it till afterward— arms or legs; but Tom sought a thicket and 
It got lost right here— | | Something in their close, sustaining presence cut the longest tough withe he could find. He 
I remember how it jerked, and it isn’t under my "helped her to go through with the story she told wrapped_this about the stub, and fastened its two 


so breathlessly. 


“She didn’t steal it. I was watching her | 


It | every minute, and she didn’t once stoop down. | Leaning well back, he walked his moccasined 


The card is covered with peach- pits if it was 
dropped there at all. That one is her own. She | 
wore it all the time.” 

“But the number of checks?” 
stern face looked anxious. 





This isn’t a reform | smiling faces of her friends which really left her | office, while Emily slipped back to get her coat 
| nothing else todo. And the judge’s wife herself | and bid Nettie—and Johanna Hicks—good-by 











every tree in the | 


BELIEVE that | and feet down, so as to sit cramped on one hip, 
boy has climbed | with both feet nearly level. 


Exertion, pain, and the pressure of returning 


township, leastwise the worst ones,’”’ said Mrs. | circulation made his pulses throb and his head 


Corn wiler. 


“Deary me! 
his neck,” said Mrs. Millwaite. 


swim, and he lapsed into semiconsciousness. 


I should be afraid he’d break How long this lasted he knew not, but when he 
| began to struggle again he was in black darkness. 


‘I don’t see where he got it,’ said Mrs. | A few stars shone calmly down his wooden well, 


Cornwiler. 


| but he could work only by feeling about with his 


“He got it from you, that’s plain,’ said Mr. | | hands. He felt exhausted, hungry and weak, but 


Cornwiler, boldly. 

“From me! Why, just climbing a fence makes | 
me almost dizzy !”’ 

“Your father was a sailor,” said Cornwiler, 
“and his father was topman in the navy under 
old Commodore Preble. Tom’s inherited their 


“I suppose a sixteen-year-old boy is more 





*“*Whenever Tom’s wanted —” began 
Mrs. Cornwiler. 


| 


| 


husband. 
him.” 

“Whenever Tom’s wanted,” persisted 
Mrs. Cornwiler, “he generally has to be 
found in a tree-top. It wears out his 
clothes dreadfully.” 

“That is a bother,” said Mrs. Millwaite. 
“Now Clara wears her dresses longer than 
any other schoolgirl of her age.” 

While this discussion was going on in- 
doors, Tom was going off outdoors. Mrs. | 


“Sometimes it gets tiresome to 





fishing. He put a 


way, and 
grubs in old logs. He owned a sharp, 
one-hand hatchet, which he thrust under | 
his buckskin belt. 

A quarter of a mile from the river he | 
came to a familiar tree-stub. It had been | 
a forest giant, but some storm had broken | 
off its top, leaving its great trunk thirty | 
feet high. Forest fires had consumed the 
fallen ,top, and deeply charred the huge 
trunk. Tom struck it with his hatchet- 
head. To his surprise it sounded hollow— 
a mere shell. He was immediately curious 
to know if it was hollow all the way 
up, and the only way to ascertain was to 
climb it. 


A more uninviting stub to climb could not | 
be found. It was very grimy, and too 
smooth and large to be clasped by either 


| ends securely to his belt with strips of strong bark, 
making a.hoop somewhat larger than the tree. 





| toes right up, raising the hoop by quick jerks. 
The-tree was hollow. Tom sat on the edge | 
| with his feet dangling outside, as steady of nerve | 


satisfied he slipped off the hoop to retie it rw gad 


“A good, strong boy is wanted pretty | his situation. 


| cat,’”’ he reflected. 


| he kept on working until he managed to stand 
erect. Then, after feebly kicking and pushing 


| débris to fill up the hole where he had been, he 


curled himself as comfortably as he could, and 
slept a blessed though troubled sleep. 

He dreamed that he heard a rifle-shot, and 
that Ban was barking excitedly and his father 
hallooing. But his sleep was so profound that a 
dream could not rouse him. 

After a long time he stretched out. His sore 
heels hit one wall, his sore head the other. This 
time the pain roused him to a renewed sense of 
He sat up, stiff, lame all over, 


often in a new country,” interrupted her | weak, gnawed by hunger and thirst, but still 


undismayed and resourceful. A little thought 
and a trial convinced him that, weak and sore as 
he was, it would be a vain waste of strength to 
try to climb up the difficult inside of his prison. 
“There’s always more than one way to skin a 
“T’ve got to get out of this 
somehow ; that’s all there is to it.”” He ran a 
thumb over the edge of his hatchet. ‘Pretty 
sharp yet. Too light to chop easy, and no room 


| to swing it, but it’ll cut a hole, give it time.’’ 


Scraping away the rotten wood, he selected a 


Millwaite’s visit gave him a chance to go | place where the wall seemed thin, and began 
a hook and line in his | hacking. 
a intending to cut a fish-pole on the | muscles and sore body hurt acutely, but this pain 
trusting to find fat, white bait-| wore away as he went on. 


Progress was slow. At first his stiff 
The wood, charred 
outside and very dry, was hard and tough. 
Although it was a sunny day; and his eyes had 
adjusted their vision to the dimness of his pit, he 
could hardly see where to strike. He dared not 
pry out large slivers, for if edge or handle of his 
hatchet should break, he might never get out. 
His awkward position and the one-hand work 
tired him rapidly, and he suffered occasional 
cramps. 

During one of his frequent rests he heard Ban 
barking loudly outside. 

‘Good dog! I’m coming!’ he shouted. 

The dog bayed frantically, leaped against the 
tree, scratched, whined, tore the wood with his 
teeth, and finally began digging furiously between 


|two great roots, evidently intending to tunnel 


under to his young master. 

When Tom did not appear for supper, Mrs. 
Cornwiler began to fret, but not much, for he 
was often late. After supper, with no Tom 
to do the chores, Mr. Cornwiler grumbled, but 
did them himself, saying: 

“Come, now, wife, the boy probably has a good 
excuse. He’s pretty regular, considering.” 

By bedtime Mrs. Cornwiler was anxious. 

“I’m sure he’s lying hurt somewhere in the 


The foreman’s | as if upon the ground. When his curiosity was | woods, fallen from a tree ; or maybe he’s got lost.’’ 


*“Pshaw, now, Edith! Tom couldn’t lose him- 


“She had twenty-five this morning, and she to suit him. An incautious movement broke a | self anywhere in this county the darkest night 


could easily have earned the rest to-day. 


| her checks when she first came. They filled all made a violent move to recover himself. 
edge crumbled inward, and down he went inside, 
head and heels together, like a shut jack-knife. 


the first row, and the last one was half off the 
space. I remember the card so well I could draw | 
it. Her name was written with a blunt pencil, 
and there were two loops under the final s. One | 


More | 


One hand held to the hoop, pulling it after him. 
Head, back, hips and legs scraped down the 


The foreman apologized to his guests, and | of them crossed over a greenish blotch. It was | _long tube, carrying fragments of rotten wood 


went to Nettie with a stern face. 

“My check-card is gone, and I want to see | 
that one Johanna Hicks is wearing,”’ said Nettie. | 

“Tt’s my own,” said Johanna, sullenly. 

“Give it to me.” | 

She handed it over, and he examined it, while 
the eager testimony of a dozen different tongues 
broke silence at once. Johanna herself said 
nothing. Her manner was against her. She 
had the air of one who had been under the 
wheels of the law, and had learned their crushing 
weight. 

“What is your number?” asked the foreman. 

“Number 142,” said Johanna Hicks. 

““And mine was 112—see how easy it would be 
to cross the 1!” Nettie broke in. 

“How came your name here?” asked the, 
foreman. 

“I wrote it yesterday morning,” said Johanna. 

“Give me that pencil in your pocket.” 

She gave it to him, a cheap, blunt pencil— | 
and the crowd laughed. It was damaging 
evidence. 

The foreman examined the card silently for 
some time. Then he turned to Nettie. “How 
many checks were on your card?” 

**Thirty-five, and there isn’t another that could 
earn as many. If there is one less the card isn’t 
mine.”’ 


“There are thirty-five. Johanna, you may | 


| ing tones. For the peach-cutters were strong for 


| as the wind. 


in the paper. Do you find the blotch?” 

“Yes, I find the blotch.” | 

“Then some one find Nettie’s card! It must | 
be under the pits.” Emily’s voice was beseech- 
ing, and the foreman himself hunted among | 
the accumulated pits and found it, crumpled, | 
discolored, but Nettie’s card beyond a doubt. 

A shout went up for Nettie, for Emily, and 
for the woman whom they had wrongly judged— | 
a joyous, treble shout that cracked on the high | 
notes where the old women added their quaver- | 


friendly or malignant emotions, and changeable | 


And away from the confusion and noise, so | 
disproportionate to the cause, the timid girl who 
had spoken felt herself being led by the two old | 
friends who had known her by her voice, and 
she followed unresistingly. 

“Why, don’t you know, dear child,” it was | 
the judge’s wife, “that we’ve been hunting for | 
you everywhere ?”’ 

“And that Kent has seen your drawings, and | 
says—tell her what he says, mother—that you 
just must join his class?” 

“And that it’s all planned out—even to the 
work that you may do, instead of—this? There, 
don’t speak; it wouldn’t do the least good to 
speak—but listen, Emily!” 

And Emily listened. 


| and a dusty cloud. 
Tom struck on a deep, soft pile of débris, 
into which his doubled-up body plunged breast- 


}and knee-deep. The concussion shocked him 


breathless and set his nose bleeding copiously, 


} and the dust and blood hindered the recovery 
|of his breath. 


Although he was not quite 
unconscious, it was long before he stirred. ‘The 
back of his head had been severely raked, and 
rotten wood was ground into all his lacerations. 





| fired his rifle. 


When, at last, he began to try to move, he 


| found himself wedged in. Vainly he wriggled; 


j 


he could hardly stir, and could neither lift himself | 


muscles of his legs ached and_prickled intolerably 
from strain and checked circulation. 
Hie could not resist crying; but being a lad of 


the loose débris down as firmly as he could with 
his hands, at the same time pressing it away all 
| around with his body. This exertion caused 
| greater ache, but he persisted resolutely. By 
|and by he got his hatchet out of his belt, and 


| struck it, after a dozen efforts, so firmly into the 


wooden wall that he could hang his weight to it 


| nor get his legsdown. His hips, back, and all the | 
| perhaps a coon had been there and gone. 


| good courage, endurance and resource, he soon | 
| began a systematic effort for release, packing 


with one hand, while he worked the débris under 


him with the other. 


I saw | bit of the edge, and disturbed his balance. He! that ever was; and he doesn’t know how to fall 


from a tree. He’ll be home all right pretty 
soon. Likely he’s hindered by something he 
thinks important.” 

At ten o’clock Mrs. Cornwiler was insistent 
and Cornwiler less confident. He proposed to 
take the dog and search. 

“Maybe he’s at one of the neighbors. He'd 
stay, of course, if he could be of any use. 
Anyhow, Ban’ll track him. Blow the horn if 
he comes home while I’m gone.”’ 

Ban, being told to “Go find Tom!” set off 
joyfully, wagging his tail. He led Cornwiler 
straight to the charred stub, and barked, leaping 
against it. Cornwiler looked the stub all over. 
There were no signs of Tom. He called, and 
There was no reply. He supposed 
the stub solid, but thumped it. Unfortunately 
the blow struck where the shell was thick, and 
where Tom had packed the débris hardest inside. 
It sounded solid. Mr. Cornwiler thought that 
Ban had foolishly tracked a squirrel up it, 0! 
He 
dragged the dog away, ordering him again to 
“Find Tom!” Ban instantly ran back to the 
stub, and whined and scratched, but Mr. Corn- 
wiler pulled him away. 

Ban then led into a thicket, and here were 
signs—a slender pole cut and trimmed, a bitternut 
sapling peeled of two strips of bark. Tom had 
been there. The sapling was slender for a fish- 
pole, but Mr. Cornwiler thought that must be 
it. The strips of bark meant strings, but what 
Tom wanted of strings he could not conjecture. 


He gradually enlarged his | | Having concluded it meant fishing, he hurried 


| Space sufficiently to allow the bending of his knees. | to the river, his anxiety considerably increased 
She was through with | After that he was not long in getting his body up | Tom was a strdéng, cool swimmer, and knew 
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every foot of the river. There were few deep |him at the house, and the dog immediately | heavens, it is likely that other means of investi- 


pools, and no really dangerous places. 


| returned to the stub and resumed his barking. 


gation may go much farther. When, for instance, 
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| means than light and telescopes. 
sometimes very 


|dream of such things; and 


Mr. Cornwiler searched a long time, but found | Clara heard him, and hurried to reach the spot | we become able to measure accurately the heat | strange dreams come true. 


no trace of Tom, and Ban seemed puzzled and 


and judge for herself of the dog’s behavior. She 


| and temperature of the moon and planets, and 


not much interested. After midnight Cornwiler arrived just as Tom drove a long sliver through, | even of the stars, a great advance will be possible ; 


began a terribly anxious inquiry, rousing neighbor 
after neighbor. No one had any tiflings. Mr. 
Millwaite dressed, took his rifle, and accompanied 
Cornwiler. Mrs. Millwaite, notwithstanding her 
depreciation of ‘Tom, went to cheer and comfort 
his mother all she could. 

Millwaite suggested going first to the charred 
stub. “You know Tom’s been there,’”’ he said, 
“and it’s the right point to start from.”” As soon 
as they arrived, Ban began whining and scratch- 
ing about the stub. Cornwiler sternly ordered 
him off, and the poor dog, probably supposing it 
was all right, reluctantly obeyed. 
believed the stub solid, and that Tom had merely 
come and gone. The news of the lost boy spread, 
and by sunrise a dozen men and boys were 
seouring the woods. 

After getting breakfast and doing the house- 
work, Clara Millwaite, who had been thinking, 
coneluded that Tom must, after all, be at or near 
the charred stub. “A dog never mistakes in such 
matters; men do,” the sensible girl reasoned. 
She would go and take a look for herself. 

“If Tom is there he’ll be hungry and thirsty,” 
she thought, so she put a generous breakfast and 
a bottle of new milk in a bark basket. 

Ban went home with Cornwiler and Millwaite, 
who wished to see if Tom had taken his fish-line. 
They found it gone, and their delusion as to the 
river was confirmed. 

Thinking Ban of no service, Cornwiler left 


Both men | 


and put out his fingers for Ban to lick. 

In a few moments more he had the aperture 

| sufficiently enlarged for Clara to pass in the 
bottle and slices of food. Tom drank first—a 

long, thirsty pull. Then how he did eat! with 

| the appetite of a starved wolf and the gratitude 
of a generous-minded boy. Clara bade him give 

her the hatchet, and while he ate she hacked 

with the skill and strength of a pioneer girl. As 


the wall was now pierced, they could chop the | 


edges of the shell and make faster progress. 
In half an hour Tom was able to squeeze through. 
What an object he was! Bloody, grimy, and 


Even his hair was plastered with gore and dust. 
Clara gathered leaves and helped him clean it 
off as well as he could, but it would require 
several severe scrub-baths and a week’s healing 
to make him presentable. 

While they walked home she rallied him about 
his appearance, suggesting that half the township, 
especially the ladies, would be on hand to meet 
him. But Tom said he guessed that as long as 
she had seen him in this condition, he could 
stand being looked at by the other ladies. 

As for Ban, he was so absorbed that evening 
with the unusually large bone given him that he 
| quite failed to hear Mr. Cornwiler’s compliment. 
| “¥ allow,” said Mr. Cornwiler, “that when it 
| comes to woodcraft, I haven’t got half the sense 
| of that dog.” 








ViI.—What Astronomers are Hoping For. 
By C. A. Young, Professor of Astronomy, Princeton University. 


x ‘} STRONOMERS, like other 

3 people, have their own pecul- 
iar hopes and dreams. They are 
confident that during the hundred 
years to come the wonderful prog- 
ress of the nineteenth century 
will be maintained, and even sur- 
passed, and now and then they 
indulge themselves in reverie and castle-building. 

But they know that while advance is sure 
along every line now open, it is extremely 
probable that the greatest achievements of the 
twentieth century will be of a nature at present 
wholly unanticipated, as were the conquests of 
photography and the spectroscope during the 
past fifty years. 

One of the dearest hopes of the astronomer is 
that in the near future the mathematicians will 
find a way to deal with the general problem of 
the motion of a group of bodies of not very 
different magnitudes, and at roughly equal 
distances—such groups as we meet with in 
star-clusters like the Pleiades. The problem is 
beyond the power of our present mathematical 
machinery, and any new method powerful enough 
to master it will certainly extend in many other 
directions the range of our analysis. 





Some Questions to be Answered. 


EN there is the mystery of gravitation, 
its nature and its connection with the other 


physical forces. At present no solution is appar- | 


ent, but that it has a solution, and that these 
different attractions and repulsions are closely 
related and depend on the constitution of the 
“ether,” or “material space,’ can hardly be 
doubted. It is not unlikely that the new century 
may disclose the secret; some recent investiga- 
tions seem to have come very near it already. 
In all probability, however, the explanation 
when found will merely replace a number of 
mysteries, before apparently unrelated, by a 
single one, more comprehensive, but also more 
profound, than any of its subordinates. For us 
“the ocean of truth” is everywhere bottomless. 
But to return to problems purely astronomical. 
One which relates to our earth is the explanation 
of the lately discovered mobility of her axis. The 


fact is now demonstrated that the poles of the | 


earth wander about upon her surface, deviating 
at times as much as thirty or forty feet from their 
mean position. Some maintain that these motions 
are regular and reducible to strict mathematical 
formule; others that, although to some degree 
dependent upon the seasons, they are also toa 
certain extent capricious and unpredictable, as is 
the weather. 

_ A concerted campaign has already been begun, 
involving eight years’ labor at seven cooperating 
observatories distributed along the fortieth parallel 
of latitude in Europe, Asia and America. Their 
work will doubtless settle the question, probably 
by showing that the movement of the pole is a 
combination of motions partly regular and partly 
uncertain. 

* Closely connected with this is the question 


and whether the change, if real, is regular. It is 
already clear that if any permanent change has 


it is so small that we are not able to determine it. 


of a second longer or shorter than it was in the 
days of Hipparchus. 

But there are causes which tend to change it, 
some working constantly, others only tempora- 
Tily ; some operating to shorten, others to lengthen 
it; and there are significant, although hardly 
conclusive, indications of oscillatory changes,— 
alternate accelerations and retardations,—acting 
for a century or two first one way and then the 
other. It is hoped that in the years to come the 
increase of precision in our observations and 
the series of available data may 
| enable us to deal with the problem successfully. 
| Meanwhile, astronomers are troubled by an 
| uneasy foreboding that it may turn out that they 
can no longer trust the earth’s rotation as their 
timekeeper, and may be forced to seek some 
other standard undisturbed by any. terrestrial 
caprices, such as tides, voleanic convulsions and 
soil-transporting rain and rivers. And where 
does such a standard exist? 

There is, however, more popular interest in 
matters of a different kind—such as relate to the 
conditions prevailing on “other worlds” than 





present knowledge on the subject is to be greatly 
increased during the coming century, but it is 
very improbable, I think, that the speculations 
of the sanguine dreamers, who expect that we 
are going to recognize and communicate with 


realized. 


telescopes is likely to help us very much in this 
direction, although great improvements in our 
optical apparatus are certainly possible and 
probable. But so long as we have to observe 
through our atmosphere, many miles deep, 
ay disturbed by wind and cloud, no 
| perfection of eye and telescope can make vision 
satisfactorily distinct. 





| The Great Telescope of the Year 2000. 
A IND yet I think there are few astronomers 
who would not be willing to give a fortune 
| cosmebeddy else’s fortune—for the astronomer 
seldom has one of his own) to look for an hour 
or two through one of the great telescopes of the 
year 2000, with an object-glass probably ten or 
twelve feet in diameter, and as far beyond our 
present lenses in the exquisite perfection of 
its optical qualities as our present microscopes 
exceed those of 1800; mounted, of course, at the 
| best possible ‘station of observation selected by 
the experience of a hundred years. I should 
expect that in such an instrument the aspect of 
a planet would differ as much from what we can 
see to-day as the moon seen by the naked eye 
differs from that reyealed by a spy-giass. 
Although mere seeing has probably about 





covered with rotten wood from head to heels! | 


taken place within the past two thousand years, | 


The day is not now as much as a five-hundredth | 
| constituent elements, and why in the solar | 


ours, and the possible existence and character of | 
life upon them. It is almost certain that our | 


the inhabitants of Mars and Venus, will ever be | 


No mere inerease of the size and power of | 


|and the first steps in this direction are already 
| taken. If we knew the actual temperature of 
Mars, we could decide at once whether or not 
the interesting appearances which are ascribed 
by some to ice and running water really admit 
of such an explanation. 


Value of the Spectroscope. 


UR new knowledge of liquid and frozen 

air and other gases will find important 
applications in dealing with many perplexing 
problems relating to the moon and planets, and 
especially to those connected with the comets 
and nebulz. 

Nor is it yet possible to tell how far the 
spectroscope may go in settling questions of 
temperature, pressure and constitution. It has 
by no means disclosed the limits of its power, and 
the great telescopes of the future are likely to be 
far less used for “seeing” than as light-purveyors 
—mere feeders of the spectroscope and photo- 
graphic plate. It is clear that in the future, even 
more than at present, the human eye and ear are 
to be supplanted in astronomical observation by 
apparatus far more sensitive. Already enough 
has been accomplished to indicate the future 
course of progress. 

The moon is sure to be studied by the new 
appliances with ever-increasing interest. It is 


the moon-hoaxers, or be able to recognize life 
of any kind upon her surface; but it is quite 
probable that the minute study of the changes of 
temperature upon different portions of her disk 
will yield valuable results, and that photography 
will show continual and significant changes due 
to the tremendous alterations of heat and cold to 
which her surface is subjected. This detailed 
study of her surface and its changes may perhaps 
enable us to work out the history of lunar 
evolution. But even the dreamer dares not hope 
that men will ever see the face she keeps con- 
cealed. 

Our knowledge of the sun will probably grow 
| very fast, and although we are not yet able to 
| reproduce in our laboratories the conditions 
| which there prevail, we are beginning to have 
hope that we may soon obtain light on points 
| which now perplex us; such as the constitution 
of the solar atmosphere, the condition of its 





spectrum certain elements are so obtrusively 
conspicuous, while others, presumably just as 
| abundant, give only the faintest indications of 
| their presence. 

The mysteries of the sun-spots and the so- 
called ‘‘prominences,” their nature and cause, 
| the explanation of sun-spot periodicity, and the 
| strange connection between solar disquietude and 
| magnetic disturbances upon the earth, are other 
| things we hope to understand. 
| 
Are the Planets ‘‘Worlds’’? 


L 


HE problem of the corona is as yet unex- 

plained in cause and substance. Perhaps 
| the new generation of astronomers will be able 
| to observe it at other times than during the 
| fleeting moments of eclipse; and it is to be 
| hoped that, as “‘helium’’ has been run to earth, 
| s0 “coronium,” the mysterious gas revealed by 
the spectroscope in the corona, may be identified 
and captured. 

In the planetary system there is opportunity 
for an immense extension of our knowledge, both 
respecting the system as a whole, and as regards 
its individual members. 

New planets may be found, perhaps one or 
more beyond Neptune, and some between Mer- 
cury and the sun; although these latter, if they 
exist at all, must be extremely minute, like the 
| asteroids which circulate between Mars and 
Jupiter. And there is a promising field, as 
already noted, in perfecting the mathematical 
theory of their motions. 

But the most interesting of all possible dis- 
coveries concerning the planets would be such as 
should reveal to us their character as ‘“‘worlds,”’ 
the nature of their surfaces and atmospheres, 
and the physical conditions which prevail there. 
It is natural to wish to think of them as the 
abodes of intelligent life, and there is with 
many of us a not unnatural impatience with 
our ignorance. 

But our present instruments and methods 
cannot carry us much farther in this study, and 
it seems improbable that any mere improvements 
of them can help us much, so long as we live at 
the bottom of the atmospheric ocean, and have 
to make our observations through intervening 
miles of fluctuating, quivering air. 

As for the fancies of the imaginative enthusi- 
asts who think that they recognize signals from 
the inhabitants of Mars, and even consider 
themselves warranted in drawing conclusions as 
to the nature of these inhabitants, they deserve 
no serious consideration, and receive none from 
sober-minded astronomers. 

But this is by no means an assertion that some 
|new way of observation may not yet be found 
| which will enable men virtually to lift their 

heads above the obstructing atmosphere, and 


whether the earth’s rotation is changing its rate, | reached its limit in disclosing the secrets of the | gain knowledge of the distant spheres by other 


unlikely that we shall ever realize the dreams of | 


The Perplexing Comets. 


We may reasonably hope that our present 
} knowledge of comets, those perplexing 
bodies which so pique and baffle our curiosity, 
will be greatly extended and improved. Ou 
new and rapidly increasing knowledge of the 
behavior of gases at temperatures resembling the 
cold of the celestial spaces will be of great 
assistance in explaining many of the strange 
phenomena which they present. 

And if, as now seems likely, we soon gain 
some understanding of the electric and magnetic 
reactions of the interplanetary “ether,”’—forces 
which are at least suggested by the observed 
connection between disturbances and 
terrestrial auroras, and by the curious little 
variation in the intensity of terrestrial magnetism 
which seems to depend on the varying distance 
of the moon,—this, too, will have important 
bearing on the problem. Already, indeed, many 
astronomers are disposed to attribute to such 
agencies the repulsive foree, which, acting from 
the sun, drives off the so-called train, or stream 
of light which is the most impressive and 
beautiful feature of every great comet. 

The remarkable connection between these 
bodies and the meteoric swarms which now and 
then encounter the earth will probably find a 
more satisfactory explanation than we can give 
at present. In the study of cometary spectra, 
their surprising identity in most cases and the 
remarkable differences in a few others will 
presumably be accounted for, with a far-reaching 
influence upon our theories of the constitution 
and origin of these “celestial tramps.” 


solar 


New Knowledge of the Stars. 


| 
| B UT it is in sidereal astronomy—the study 

of the stars and nebule—that the greatest 
advances are likely to be made. At present this 
study is only in its infancy, and research here 
is now more active and promising than in any 
other department of the science. We hope, and 
confidently expect, that the list of stars whose 
distance has been measured will soon grow from 
the present fifty odd to hundreds, and perhaps 
to thousands; and that their “proper motions’’ 
across the heavens, and the rate at which they 
are approaching or receding from us, will be 
| determined in sufficient numbers to furnish data 
for some really satisfactory investigation of the 
distribution of the stars in space, and perhaps of 
the mechanism of the stellar system. 

The double-star systems, including those which 
are revealed to us only by the spectroscope, will 
yield a rich harvest, and will either establish or 
| disprove the universality of gravitation. The 

observation of the variable stars will be not less 
productive; and the study of stellar spectra will 
extend beyond the powers of prediction our 
knowledge of the nature and physical conditions 
of the distant suns. Our successors will probably 
| be able to measure stellar heat. 

And the combination of all these data will go 
far toward giving some understanding of the laws 
of stellar evolution and the status of each star in 
the scale of progress or decline. It is for studies 
of this kind that the increase of telescopic power 
and of photographie sensitiveness is especially 
important; for in such work the quantity of light 
gathered for examination counts for more than 
even perfection of definition — quite otherwise 
than in the study of planetary surfaces. 

Yet one thing more to be hoped for from the 
great telescope of the future is that it may reveal 
to us, either visually or by photography, some 
planetary system of solid globes, shining only by 
reflected light, like the earth and her brother 
planets, and circling around some one of the 
nearer stars; but this is only a hope, not likely 
to be realized. 


Modifying the Nebular Hypothesis. 


T= stellar clusters are crowded with thou- 

fh sands of self-luminous starlets which 
probably move together in some systematic 
manner not yet clearly made out, and are in a 
state of seething activity, as shown by the rapid 
variations in the brightness of hundreds of their 
constituents. And in some of these clusters, 
like the Pleiades, their larger stars are veiled 
with filmy clouds, which indicate some close 
connection of origin and evolution between each 
sun and its surrounding nebula. 

As for the nebule, the real number of which, 
according to the recent results of the lamented 
Keeler, appears to be countlessly greater than 
the record of our present catalogues, they present 
many problems of form and structure, some of 
which are likely to be solved before many years. 
We may reasonably hope that the unknown gas, 
which is more conspicuous in their spectra than 
any other, may be identified, as helium has been. 
So far, this nebule gas and coronium of the solar 
corona are the only elements conspicuous in 
celestial spectra which have not been found upon 
the earth. 

Finally, we may hope that in the coming 
century astronomers will be able to frame some 
theory of planetary evolution free from the 
difficulties and objections which embarrass 
Laplace’s nebular hypothesis and all the variants 
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that have been proposed to remedy its defects. | in that direction is conclusive,—but every theory ] Murray flashed into his mind. What a great, 
No astronomer doubts that our present system | yet proposed seems to suffer from fatal defects | grand thing for Murray! They would divide the 
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has been in some way “evolved,”—the evidence | which only more profound knowledge can remove. 







HE bank failure turned out to be a bad 
i i one. Within a week Whiteley, the cashier, 

was under arrest, and Harbishaw, the 
president, was missing with a large sum in notes 
and bonds, which he was known to have taken 
out of the safe the day the bank closed. 

It had been suspected that Harbishaw would 
attempt to abscond, and he had been closely 
watched from the start. Nevertheless, he had 
apparently disappeared as easily as if the whole 
police and detective force of the city had been in 
a trance. 

Excitement and indignation grew intense. The 
directors Gf the wrecked bank offered a reward 
of a thousand dollars for the arrest, or information 
leading to the arrest, of the rascally president ; 
and the citizens held an indignation meeting, 
and added an additional thousand to the original 
reward. 

Of course it turned every man and boy in the 
city into an amateur detective. Henshaw, who 
felt that he was the hero of the whole affair, 
thought it would be poetic justice for him to 
get the reward, but unluckily there seemed no 
disposition on the part of the office to give him 
the opportunity. 

All the reporters were eager about the affair, 
but particularly Murray. He searched the files 
of the exchanges for any clue pointing to Harbi- 
shaw’s whereabouts, and mapped out a whole 
theory of his escape. Heargued that Harbishaw 
was an elderly man, not in robust health, and 
that he would be unable to follow any plan of 
escape requiring much physical strength. Most 
of the money taken was in bills of such large 
denominations as to make it difficult to pass 
them without exciting suspicion. Everything 
seemed to be against Harbishaw’s chances—and 
yet he had vanished, apparently into space. 

“It ought to be the easiest thing in the world 
to catch him!” cried Murray to Mr. Curzon, 
bringing his fist down on the table, as the two 
sat talking over the affair for the hundredth time 
in three weeks. “Old, infirm, obliged to offer 
hundred-dollar bills—yet not a clue to work upon ! 
And two thousand dollars waiting for the man 
clever enough to catch the rogue !’’ 

“He will be caught,” said Mr. Curzon, quietly. 
“First experiments in roguery are apt to be either 
failures or only partial successes, as in every other 
first experiment. Luck has befriended him, but 
luck, you know, always lets one down in the end. 
Harbishaw had been an honest man all his life 
until just the other day. He was conquered by 
a criminal impulse, not criminal habits, and he 
knows nothing of the arts of an experienced 
seamp. I’ve always noticed that a man’s first 
misstep is generally clumsy and easy of detec- 
tion.” 

Henshaw heard this, and it made a singular 
impression on him. 

Like Murray, he was absorbed and almost 
fascinated by the bank robbery, and thought it | 
would be the finest thing in the world to catch | 
Harbishaw with the plunder, and to restore the 
latter to its rightful owners. But the reward of 
two thousand dollars seemed to dazzle Murray. 
He talked about it incessantly, and at last he got 
to be such a bore on the subject that nobody but 
Henshaw had the patience to listen to him as he 
held forth. 

“Two thousand dollars would pay my debts 
and set me on my feet again,” he said to 
Henshaw. 

‘*T wo—thousand—dollars !”’ cried Henshaw, 
amazed at the notion that so much money was 
needed to pay Murray’s debts and set him on his 
feet. 

“Yes,”’ said Murray, fretfully. “You try to 
do the social racket on a reporter’s salary, and 
you’ll see how easy it is to get in debt! And | 
then borrowing at all sorts of rates—it simply | 
mounts up like magic. I’ve paid more than the | 
original sum I owed in interest already, and now 
—Henshaw, I know you’re a safe fellow—and 
fond of me —”’ 

“IT am fond of you!’ cried Henshaw, his eyes 
brightening. If there was anything on earth he 
was fond of, it was Murray, and who could help 
liking such a fellow ? 

“Well, it would take two thousand, anyhow, 
to straighten out my affairs, and I haven’t any- 
thing, and I hate to come down on my mother 
and sisters for it.’’ 

Henshaw, who saw everything reversed where 
Murray was concerned, thought this reluctance 
to “come down” on his mother and sisters a most 
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experienced and clear-sighted, he would 
have known from the mere mention of the fact 
that some time Murray would do the very thing he 


| any other strong-willed but inexperienced young 


‘was a pretty little sitting-room and a bedroom 
beyond, and Murray came out, putting his evening 





expressed reluctance to do; for when a man once | 


begins to parley with evil, it is all up with him. 
Murray’s financial difficulties really weighed 


upon Henshaw’s mind, but he refrained from | whisper. 


| 


the office, I hope! 


reward, of course, and he and Murray together 
could do anything. So Richard reasoned, like 


fellow. 
He went straight to Murray’s lodgings. There 


coat on in a hurry. 

‘‘Well, Henshaw,” he cried, “nothing from 
I’ve an engagement at a 
reception, and I’m late already.” 

“Nothing from the office,” answered Henshaw 
in a choked voice, “but—but—look here!”’ 

He handed the picture to Murray, who knew | 





He turned pale, as Henshaw had done, and 


almost shouted with surprise: 


“When was this taken?” 
“Five days ago,’”’ answered Henshaw, in a 
“My brother Hugh was out after 
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concerned—so slowly that now he was partially 
imposed upon by Murray’s sophistry, and said 
no more about going to the office. But when it 
‘was too late, when they were on the train for 
their fifty minutes’ ride, he would have given 
everything he had in the world if he had gone to 
Mr. Curzon in the beginning. But it was too 
late now, he thought, as he sat with a throbbing 
heart by Murray’s side, while they sped along 
toward the little country station. 

They were the only passengers to alight. In 
the little station they found a telegraph operator 
on duty; some trouble had occurred with the 
suburban wires, and consequently the telegraph 
office was to be kept open all night for the 
convenience of communicating with the main 


been a little older, and a little more Harbishaw much better by sight than Henshaw office. Murray stopped long enough to find this 
did. Murray settled himself into his coat, ad- | out; he learned also that there would be no train 
justed his tie, and then took the photograph. | for the city between one o’clock and five in the 


morning. 

Murray asked no questions whatever about the 
Henderson cottage. He knew that Harbishaw 
must have kept hidden, since otherwise his 
presence would have been found out long ago; 


mentioning the subject at home. Both Mary and | some photographs for his book, and he went to|and while ocean steamers were being watched 


Hugh were better balanced 
as regards justice than 
Richard, whose overflow- 
ing generosity of feeling 
quite did away with any 
idea of impartiality in 
judging one whom he loved. 
It did occur to him that 
if Murray owed so much 
money, he ought to give 
up his suite of rooms and 
stop patronizing the most 
expensive tailor in town. 
In fact, from outward 
appearances, Murray 
seemed to be the most pros- 
perous young fellow on the 
newspaper. 

But Henshaw drove the 
thought away as a species 
of treason. ‘“‘Murray 
means to pay,”’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘He just got 
behindhand, and then he’s 
a free-handed fellow, and 
the very sort to run into 
debt without meaning any 
harm.” 

In spite of all this foolish 
reasoning, Henshaw was 
still a very sensible boy. 
But he was not sensible 
where his affections -were 
concerned, and he had a 
rea] talent in making heroes 
out of very unheroic people. 

All this time Hugh was 
steadily getting better. He 
had conceived the idea of 
getting up a book of sub- 
urban views, and had made 
good engagements for sell- 
ing it. The ability to 
work once more was doing 
wonders for him, and now 
on pleasant days he could 
go a mile or two on the 
boulevards, rolling his chair 
himself. He could walk 
about the house, and in 
six months it was thought he would be well. 

One bright May morning Hugh hired a boy 
to go with him, and had himself rolled to the 
railway-station. His chair went in and out of 
baggage-cars easily, and he stopped at several 
suburban stations to use his camera. A few days 
after this expedition he developed and mounted 
the pictures. 

On the night after this had been done the two 
boys were sitting at the table, and just as Richard 
was getting up to go to bed, Hugh said: 

“By the way, look at these photographs. I’ve 
just finished and mounted them.” — 

He opened the table drawer and took out 
several. Richard looked at them with interest. 

“And here,” said Hugh, picking up the last of 
the lot, “is one that I ruined in the taking. It is 
the old Governor Henderson cottage out at Park 





‘* HE TURNED PALE, AS HENSHAW HAD DONE.”’ 





Road. Just as I exposed the plate I saw that 


the upper window had been opened and a man 
poked his head out. Somebody taking care of 
the house, I suppose. He clapped the shutter 
to quickly, but the old fellow’s ugly face had 
spoiled my picture. I finished it up, though, 
because it was an odd sort of light I had got, 
and I finished the old fellow up, too, just to see 
how he looked.” 


| 
Richard picked up the picture carelessly, but | first.’’ 


the instant his eyes rested on it he uttered an 
exclamation. He grasped the photograph in both 
hands and turned deadly pale. 

“Tt’s—it’s Mr. Harbishaw!” he gasped. 
“He’s hiding at the Henderson place!’’ 

Richard could say no more; he only got up and 
ran for his hat. 

“Don’t say a word to anybody,” he shouted to 
Hugh, “and don’t expect me back until morning!” 
He dashed down to the gate and hailed a passing 


car. 
He had nothing to wrap the precious photograph 


in, but he put it inside his jacket and held on to | my share of the reward, you may put me under 
it firmly. He realized that he must take some | the pump, that’s all!” 


| 





| 


noble thing, and in keeping with the character one into his confidence—that he could never in | 
with which he had invested Murray. If he had | the world manage the thing himself; and then | to work, worked slowly where Murray was | 


the Henderson cottage out at Park Road. You | 
know it hasn’t been occupied for years—not since 

the old governor died. Just before the plate was 

exposed, this man opened the window and shut 

it together again, but not before Hugh had got | 
his picture. Hugh finished it because of some-| 
thing curious in the light, and he showed it to| 
me, and here I am. We can catch him.” 

“And get the reward,” said Murray, in a 
subdued voice. He was quiet enough now. 
Writing a few lines hurriedly on a card, he} 
called a servant, handed the message to him, and | 
then disappeared into the inner room. Within 
a few minutes he appeared again, wearing a 
slouch-hat and a business suit, and carrying a 
little parcel in his hand. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when they reached 
the station, and there was no train going out to 
Park Road for fifteen minutes. For the first 
time since he had seen the picture and grasped 
the possibilities in the case, Henshaw had a 
chance to think, and his thoughts were of an 
uncomfortable description. After some uneasy 
reflection, he said to Murray, who sat beside him 
on the waiting-room settee: 

“Do you know, I’m not quite sure that I did 
the square thing by the office in not going there 


‘*What do you mean ?” asked Murray, roughly ; 
and Murray was usually very gentle and refined. 

“Just this,”’ said Henshaw, quietly. ‘‘It’s the 
biggest thing out, you know, this catching of 
Harbishaw, and it’s too important for us two to 
attempt out of our own heads. I know if Mr. 
Curzon had known of it, we aren’t the two 
fellows he’d have selected for the job.” 

“Only the more credit for us, my hearty,” 
answered Murray, laughing nervously, “for 
we’re bound to catch him if anybody can. If 
there’s anything left undone on my part to get 





Henshaw’s conscience, although it had got 


and despatches sent all 
over the continent, here 
the man was hiding in an 
unoccupied house twenty 
miles from town! 

After leaving the train 
the two young fellows 
trudged along in the dark- 
ness by the railway-track 
until they came to the 
cottage, which had been 
the home of a famous but 
eccentric former governor. 
The gate was nailed, but 
they climbed over it stealth- 
ily and made for the house, 
which was almost hidden 
by the dense and unpruned 
shrubbery, trees and vines 
of many years’ growth. 
The house was perfectly 
dark, as they had expected. 

Murray took out of his 
parcel a chisel, and going 
up to a hall window, pro- 
ceeded very cleverly to open 
it. It was a French win- 
dow, and the fastenings 
were not in the best of 
order. He made, inevita- 
bly, some slight noise, but 
it was drowned in the 
soughing and crackling of 
the heavy Virginia creeper 
swaying in the wind. 

Within a few minutes 
Murray and Henshaw 
were standing in the hall 
in their stocking feet and 
the window had been gently 
closed. It was quite dark 
until Murray struck a 
match and lighted a candle 
that he drew from his 
pocket. 

They found themselves 
in a large hall, with two 
or three rooms opening from 
it, and all the doors wide 
open. One glance showed 
them there was nobody down-stairs. 

They then began to mount the stairs. The 
roaring of the wind still did them good service, 
as not a creak betrayed them. 

Arrived in the upper hall, they looked carefully 
about, and noiselessly tried every door. One 
failed to yield. At this Henshaw’s heart jumped 
into his mouth. 

Murray spoke in a whisper, handing Henshaw 
some matches : 

“Go down and slip out as quietly as you can, 
and stay under the window. If it is Harbishaw, 
he may attempt to climb out on the piazza and 
down the gutter.” 

Henshaw did as he was told, and going down- 
stairs, got out of the window, making some 
noise as he did so; but it was drowned in a crash 
which he heard as Murray dashed against the 
door up-stairs and burst it in. 

Henshaw ran as swiftly as he could round the 
house, and in a moment found himself below 
the room in which he was certain Murray had 
found Harbishaw. He could hear low excla- 
mations and a slight scuffle, but a feeble, elderly 
man like Harbishaw would be as a child in 
Murray’s grasp. 

The chinks had been closed so that there was 
no gleam of light from the window of the room. 
Henshaw expected that Murray would tie the old 
man, and then come down to rouse the neighbor- 
hood. But five minutes passed, and there was 
no word from Murray. 

Henshaw could stand the uncertainty no 
longer, and crept back into the house. As he 
closed the window he heard a door open, and 


| in a moment Murray appeared, coming down the 


stairs. 

At the first glance Henshaw saw that some 
extraordinary change had come over him. His 
face was gray in its pallor, and he was buttoning 
his coat over something that made his breast- 
pocket bulge. He called out, in a loud but 
trembling voice: 


“Tt was a false alarm! There was nobody in 





. 
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the room, after all. We’ve had our trouble for 
our pains.” 

Henshaw stopped, perfectly thunderstruck by 
the other’s words. 

‘“‘Why—why—lI heard you —” he stammered. 

“Yes, 1 know,” cried Murray, in fhe same 
excited voice, “I made noise enough breaking in 
the door, but there was nobody there, I tell you— 
nobody !’’ 

For a minute Henshaw and Murray stood 
looking at each other, Murray holding the candle 
on a level with his face. 

That minute seemed an hour to both of them. 

They were studying each other under a new 
aspect, for, with the illumination of an instant, 
Henshaw knew that Harbishaw had been up- 
stairs, and that he had bribed Murray to let 
him go. 

When this thought came to him, Henshaw ran 
up the stairs to where Murray was standing. 
The older man seemed as if unable to move. 
Henshaw’s face was working, and the first real 
flood of tears he had shed since he was a little 
boy burst from his eyes. 

“QO Murray!” he cried. “What have you 
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my brother was in one of the crews. With other 
ladies, 1 was in Commodore Skerrett’s launch 
looking on, and troubled by the remarks of 
many that the river was far too rough for 
rowing. 

But the President and Cabinet could not stay 
for another day; the race must be rowed at all 
hazards. The crews started, and proud was I 
to see my brother’s boat now flying like a bird 
over the tops of the rollers, now lost in the 
hollows between. 

But suddenly a cry of dismay went from one 
spectator boat to another: “She is swamped!’’ 
“No wonder ! “Perfect folly !”’ and my strained 
gaze found but one shell on the course, and that 
not Tom’s! 

“Pull!” cried kind Commodore Skerrett, and 
we fairly flew over the water toward the goal 
and the barge containing Admiral Porter and the 
President’s party. More than that, he let me 
stand, for I was too short to see far otherwise, 


and the ladies sitting on each side of me held my 


hands to keep me steady. 


No one spoke. My eyes searched in vain for | 


a red head among the dark ones of the capsized 
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voice came across from the barge: 
right, Miss N.!” 

lt was Grant’s, and there behind him in the 
boat was my dripping, laughing brother, kissing 
his hand to me. 

The day wound up with a ball in the gymna- 
sium, where I saw President and Mrs. Grant 
and General Sherman in the same set in the 
lanciers. 

Other ten years and more passed, and another 
sunny day found me entering Judiciary Square, 
near where the Pension Building now stands. 
| An open carriage was coming out, and as I 
stood aside for it I glanced up, and in the wasted 
figure, leaning back on cushions, I saw once more 
my hero, fighting now his last enemy. 

Forcing back my tears, I raised my fingers to 
my hat in the old way, and was inexpressibly 
touched to see the old, bright look as he struggled 
erect, returned my salute, and evidently said to 
his wife: ‘‘It is Miss N. She always used to do 
that.” 

A few months later, while at Lake Placid in 
the Adirondacks, word came from the MeGregor 
| cottage, which we had seen from a distance as 


“He is all 
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the big lion with the buck, when he saw it coming 
in his direction, seized his prey in his mouth, and 
with an angry grow] bounded off out of the track 
of the queer monstrosity. Then he stood up 
and roared again. 

Two of the other lions were not fully grown. 
Apparently they did not quite date to spring 
upon the lifelike yet malodorous creature, but 
kept following it, charging close up behind it at 
one moment, then falling back. 

The other larger lions or lionesses squatted at 
a distance in the grass and watched it. 

Stones and bushes were constantly deflecting 
the direction of the motor-carriage; and before 
long it ran into another larger bush, or clump of 
bushes, that brought it to a standstill, although it 
continued puffing and pushing at the obstruction. 

For some time the lions watched it, but grew 
listless or indifferent to the performance, and 
went out toward the black-maned lion with the 
buck. 

He was not disposed to divide with them, and 
greeted their approach with menacing growls. 
All four then squatted down to watch him with 
snarls and envious looks, and Hill now made the 


done? What have you done?” crew. Just as my heart contracted with the | we passed in the train a week before, that our | mistake of thinking that he might get down and 
Murray remained silent, looking at him like | fear that he must have sunk, a quiet, penetrating | | hero was at rest. | possess himself of his carbine—as he would have 
an animal driven to bay. | to go no more than a hundred and fifty feet, and 





“Don’t you know what Mr. Curzon said, ‘A 
first misstep is seldom successful’? You’ll be 
caught sure and put in the penitentiary!’’ 

“Not unless you give me away,” answered 
Murray, as if under some strong mesmeric 
spell to speak the truth; and then, suddenly 
remembering himself, he cried: “But I haven’t 
committed any crime—the man wasn’t there, I 
tell you!’ 

Henshaw seized his arm. 

“It’s not too late,” he said, gasping with 
eagerness, “‘and I swear to you I will go straight 
to the office and tell the whole story before 
morning unless you tell me the truth! This is 
your one chance. Don’t—don’t foree me to be 
the one to tell on you!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A GIRL’S MEMORIES OF GRANT. 
By Laura D. Nichols. 


NO HE first time I saw General Grant was at 
AG the Charlestown Navy-Yard, Massachu- 
setts. A reception was given to him by 
the commandant of the yard, who was, I think, 
Admiral John Rodgers. The wife of one of the 
officers of marines had invited my sister and 
myself to spend the day with her and go sailing 
down the harbor. Captain B. could have a 
certain desirable boat, as everybody else would 
be at the reception. 

He knew he ought to be there, too, so we were 
rather scurrying to get off before he was missed ; 
but by some mistake or change of program, we 
ran right into a cheering crowd coming up from 
the water, and almost against the wheels of an 
open carriage in which sat a small, quiet, rather 
bored-looking man, whom I should not have 
noticed but for the eager clutch and whisper of 
my hostess. 

“That he?’””? was my astonished, bitterly dis- 
appointed thought, as we slipped through an 
opening in the crush, round a corner, and were 
soon flying before the breeze among the green 
islands of the harbor. That impassive, undis- 
tinguished -looking man a hero? Impossible! 
Alice must be mistaken! I had seen a hero 
once, and knew how they bore themselves. 

When a little girl I had been taken to see 
Louis Kossuth’s ‘triumphal procession through 
eager, admiring Boston. He stood in his car- 
riage, with constant bows and flashing smiles; 
in his hand was his picturesque soft hat, so 
unusual then, so universally copied since—and 
his was plumed; his long coat, thrown back, 
was richly trimmed with fur. He made one’s 
heart thrill. He carried Boston captive, and, 
child as I was, I cried with pride and joy when 
I fancied his eyes met mine; and when teased 
about it, I fervently declared that I never, never 
could be so unhappy that the memory of that 
hour would not cheer me. 

It half-spoiled that pleasant water-picnic day 
to believe that was General Grant. 

Ten years afterward we were living in Wash- 
ington. Grant was President, and one day I 
met him face to face on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Before I could think, up flew my hand to my 
hat in military salute. At this, from a lady, the 
quiet eyes flashed, the salute was returned, and 
he had passed, leaving my cheeks burning at my 
own audacity, and with pleasure at his look. 

In the course of the next few years this 
happened several times, and so good was his 
memory for faces that I would see amused expec- 
tation in his glance when he saw me coming. 

At last I was introduced to him at a private 
reception, and to my joy, I had my hero all to 
myself for nearly ten minutes. My early disap- 
pointment was long ago forgotten. 

The following summer I went to Annapolis 
to see my brother receive his diploma from the 
hands of the President, with the rest of the 
graduating midshipmen. It was a glorious June 
day, and I was fortunate in having a friendly 
recognition from Mr. Grant, as I stood near him 
under the trees during the morning exercises. 
But better was to come. 

In the afternoon a race was to be rowed, and 


















By B. C. 


T is greatly in favor of the automobile in 
South Africa that it is not subject to the | 
fatal “horse sickness,”’ or to the ravages 

of the tsetse-fly. As yet, however, horseless 
carriages are not very numerous there. One of 
the first was brought into the country by a 
young English ranchman, named Albert Hill. 

In addition to its tank a twenty-gallon can of 
gasoline or oil was transported, which for a time 
added materially to the weight of the outfit. 
Hill himself, however, weighed not more than a 
hundred and sixteen pounds; and his entire 
outfit, excluding fuel, was kept down to less than 
fifty pounds. The young ranchman possessed 
the nimbleness which 
is one of the advan- 
tages of light weight, 
and this agility stood 
him in good stead, as 
will be seen. 

There were rivers 
and creeks to be 
crossed where there 
were no bridges. 
Hill’s method in these 
exigencies was to 
wade across in ad- 
vanee, and pull the 
automobile over with 
a line. 

A little after sunset 
one evening, while he 
was passing beneath 
some mabolo-trees, a 
leopard attempted to 
drop upon him, but 
miscalculated his 
speed and landed in 
the road behind. The 
animal was so much 
disgusted, either with 
its ill success, or with the gaseous 
odor of the machine, that it 
sneaked away without further 
effort to molest the ranchman. 

At another time, while he was 
passing a swamp which the road 
skirted, a buffalo charged out 
after him. For fifty yards it 
was nearly a drawn race, when 
the motor-carriage showed the 
better speed and pulled away. 

These, however, were but unimportant inci- 
dents, soon over; the real adventure of the trip 
befell Hill after entering Mashonaland. He was 
now in a tract of country which was remote from 


settlers’ ranches. Ata little past noon one day he | 
was crossing a kind of grassy marsh. In the wet | 
season such depressions are shallow lakes, the | 


shores of which are marked by an irregular fringe 
of m’pame trees. The road was here merely a 
trail over the beaten-down grass, but there were 
neither stones nor logs to obstruct the traveller ; 
and the Little Ajax, as Hill called his small 
motor-carriage, was puffing forward at a fair 
rate of speed and approaching the fringe of 
wood. 

Suddenly the underbrush immediately ahead 
teemed with antlered heads, and the next moment 
the solitary scout found himself in the midst of 
a herd of duiker-bok, not fleeing from him, but 
rushing upon him, running madly out into the 
open marsh. As many as two hundred of the 
animals dashed by him as he was passing through 
the thin fringe of trees. 

Tn his astonishment at this unexpected stam- 


pede, Hill did not, for the moment, reflect that | 
the cause of it must be near at hand; but the | 


cause disclosed itself promptly. Not forty yards 
away stood a number of large lions that had 


‘STHRY . 


Brigham. 


| evidently been stalking the duiker-bok. He 
had hardly taken in this startling sight, when 
he heard a tremendous roar a little way to the 
left, and saw another lion even bigger than 
the others that had just killed a buck, and was | 
standing over its prey. 

There was no time to unstrap his carbine, no 
time for anything. 
the locomotive driver, when he sees a head-on 









. KEPT FOLLOWING IT, CHARGING... 
THEN. FALLING BACK.’’ 


|The nearest was a large old trunk that had 

fallen partly over and lay at an angle of forty-five 

degrees or less, its top lodged in another smaller | 
tree which had arrested its fall, and acted as a 

prop to hold it up. He made a dash for this | 
inclined tree, and ran up fifteen or twenty feet to 

where a large branch rose vertically. Twisting | 
his body nimbly around this branch, Hill glanced | 
back to see what the lions were doing. 

Luckily for him, they were being entertained 
by the motor-carriage. The machine was still 
going, and seemed fully to occupy their attention | 
|as a new and very dubious sort of game. The 
| movements of the little automobile were somew hat | 
| laughable. The hard shove to left which Hill 
had given the steering handle caused the machine 
to describe a vagrant circuit out on the veld beyond | 
the trees. There were thorn-bushes, thin, the 
grass and numbers of stones in the open ; but the 
Little Ajax was accustomed to such obstructions, | 
and waddled its way merrily over them, describing | 
a circle and coming round again, as if looking for | 
its master and loath to leave him behind. 

The lions were clearly mystified, alike from 
what they saw, heard and smelled. They backed | 
off and came round in the rear of the machine, 
eying it with doubt and disfavor. When it} 

turned they doubled to the rear of it again; and | 








to give one convulsive shove at the steering lever | 
and leap clear of the vehicle. His idea was to | 
get into the fringe of timber and climb a tree; | 
but he had already passed most of the trees, | 


the lions were now three times that distance 
away. 
He fancied that the gyrations of the auto- 
| mobile had caused them to forget him, if, indeed, 
| they had ever really noticed his escape. 

But descending, the inclined tree-trunk slowly 
proved a more difficult feat than running up 
rapidly; when part way down he slipped and 
slid to the ground, making some noise. Regaining 
his feet as nimbly as possible, he glanced hastily 
toward the lions—only to see, to his dismay, that 
one of the two young ones had heard or seen 
him and was bounding toward him; also that 
the other three had started up and were about 
| to follow. 
Nothing remained for it but to make a dash 
| back up the slanting tree-trunk. When about 
half-way up he nearly lost his foothold, and 





The instinct which prompts | barely saved himself from tumbling back. 


The lion was close upon him. With an ugly 


collision coming, to shut off and jump, led Hill | grow] it attempted to ascend the tree-trunk, and 


thrust up a paw with extended nails; but it lost 
its footing and fell into the dry grass below. 
A moment later it dashed up the trunk again, but 
was not agile enough to pass the obstructing 
upright branch, be- 
hind which Hill was 
sheltering himself. 

The lion clung, 
however, growling 
and snarling, with 
one paw clasped 
around the branch. 
Hill could have re- 
treated farther into 
the top of the tree, 
but he feared that 
the lion might work 
its body around the 
branch and effect a 
lodgment in the top 
itself. He had a 
strong pocket-knife, 
and cutting a smaller 
limb for a club, 
struck the lion so 
stiff a blow with it that the animal, uttering a 
roar, fell to the ground. 

Infuriated by the blow, the beast instantly 
charged up a third time; but Hill had now 
secured a good hold with his left hand, and dealt 
such blows with his club at the brute’s head and 
paws that again it leaped to the ground, roaring 
and snarling from baffled rage. Its outcries 
incited the others to make an attack ; and amidst 
a horrible chorus of roars and growls, first one, 
then another, and soon two or three at a time 
came charging up the tree-trunk. Only one, 
however, could approach the difficult. point or 
passage around the upright branch; and when- 
ever a paw was thrust about the branch, Hill 
hammered it with the club so vigorously as nearly 
to crush it. 

Two of the lions were already bleeding at the 
nose, and all four appeared to have had enough 
of the effort to scale the tree-trunk ; but they had 
become wrought up to such a state of fury that 
Hill had little hope that they would leave the 
| place that night. 

A fresh expedient presently suggested itself, 
however; Hill had matches in his pocket, and 
gathering wads of dry bark or moss from the 
tree-trunk, he ignited them and then dropped 
them into the dry grass under the tree. Soon a 
ring of fire and smoke began to spread. The 
four lions finally made off through the fringe of 
trees, and soon Hill saw the one that had killed 
the duiker-bok bounding away with the carcass 
in its mouth. 

Although far from certain that the lions would 
not return and attack him, Hill was forced to 
descend and run to the automobile before the fire 
| reached it, lest there might be an explosion of his 
fuel tank and cartridges. 

The Little Ajax was still puffing away at the 
obstructing bush, all ready to go on when released. 


| Hill’s first thought was of his carbine; but the 


fire was close upon the machine, and after a 
single glance about him through the smoke, he 
backed out of the bush and went on at speed. 
The lions did not pursue him. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


A man in Tennessee got four cords of 
wood, three gallons of honey and five coons 
from a single tree. ‘Take care of the forests if 
you want to get rich,” comments the local paper 
which announces the man’s good luck. 

General Miles has long advocated a stand- 
ing army which should consist of one man for 
every thousand of our total population, and that 
is substantially the size of the present establish- 
ment. The police force of our largest cities 
consists of one officer to a population of about 
four hundred and sixty. 

The Maoris, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
New Zealand, have actually increased in number 
during the last decade, and great wonderment is 
expressed in European publications over the fact 
that a “subject race’’ should survive and grow. 
Here is opportunity for somebody to suggest that 
the fate of such a race depends a good deal upon 
the nation to which it is “‘subject.’’ 

A literary discovery of interest, if not of 
moment, is reported from the Bodleian Library 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


same time, together with food for their viaticum, 
and commodities for traffic.” The suggestion of 
a trade side to air travel points to the remote 
possibility of a flying-machine combination which 
will control the “air-lines” of the future. At 
present there is no reason to be alarmed. The 
business opportunities of the region overhead are 
still open to all. cls. 


Working girls in cities, who have to 
swelter through the summer in one stuffy room, 


ally adopted a plan which a Boston woman is 
preparing to put into practice for the second 
time. She has a beautiful home, and when she 
went to her country house last year she offered 
five girls the use of the city place, together with 
board and the services of her cook, for four 
dollars a week each. Imagine the delight with 
which they exchanged hall bedrooms and cheap 
restaurants for a large, airy house and a perfectly 
appointed table! “I think,’’ said one of the 
girls at the end of the three months, “that this is 
the very first summer in my whole life that I have 
fully enjoyed myself.” These were girls who 
would have resented any kind of help that savored 
of “charity,” but the gracious deed that so care- 
fully guarded their independence and their self- 
respect will be a happy, helpful memory all their 
lives long. Country folk would say that such 
jan action was “neighborly.” Perhaps at a 
‘higher stage of civilization people will see the 
truth more clearly, and call it simply Christian. 
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at Oxford. Some poems of James I., in the’ 


king’s own hand, have been found in the col- 
lection, and are to be duly edited. It is not 
expected that the monarch’s poetical reputation 
will be greatly enhanced by the newly found 
manuscripts. The right to refrain from reading 
them is a part of the freedom which Englishmen 
enjoy. brit 

If Mr. Edison's recently developed 
improvements in electric storage batteries, 
by which the weight and the cost of operating 
them are reduced more than one-half, should turn 
out as well as is now believed, the automobile 
business may be expected to grow rapidly. It 
is probable that in the cities motors will displace 
horses for heavy trucking. Inthe country, where 
the keeping of horses costs less, the change will 
be longer in coming. 


Discussions in the British Parliament have | 


recently brought out most strikingly the back- 
wardness of England, as compared with the rest 
of the civilized world, in providing free public 
school education. In Germany, taking the 
average of the different provinces, a child must 
attend school until he is sixteen years old; in 
America he goes until he is fifteen, and in many 
states still longer; but in England only until he 
is twelve. The English child is released from 
school earlier, and, at best, is educated fewer 
years at the expense of the state than are the 
children of any other nation of the first class 
except Russia, The discussions in Parliament 
have been directed toward finding a remedy for 
this backwardness. 


America has still some things to learn 
from older countries, particularly in the way of 
economy. New York City pays about five hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year for the disposition 
of its garbage, while many English cities, by 
burning their waste matter in special furnaces, 
not only destroy it in the most effective way, 
but make a profit from it. Being dried out, it 
becomes fuel, and the heat which it generates is 
used to furnish steam for pumping water, oper- 
ating city electric lighting plants, and grinding up 
such portions of the refuse as are capable of 
conversion into cement, tiles and paving-blocks. 
This plan is in use in seventy or eighty of the 
smaller cities of England, and a million-dollar 
plant is in process of erection in London. 

It is hard to realize that the bootblack 
is an invention of the last half-century, yet he is 
now celebrating, in London, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his appearance. He came upon the scene 
in 1851, the year of the great exhibition in London, 
the first of the “world’s fairs.”” The city was 
full of visitors from all parts of the world, and 
the problem of the street arab was a serious one. 
Mr. Macgregor, of the famous Rob Roy canoe, 
suggested that the boys be organized into a great 
boot-blacking brigade, and he himself made the 
first box for holding the “‘kit,’’ the model of those 
still:in use. Idlers jeered the boys at first, and 
sometimes stoned them, but the public found 
their services so convenient that the trade was 
profitable. It has prospered ever since, and is 
now, if not one of the learned professions, at 
least one with a history. 

There is sometimes a wide interval 
between the conception of a mechanical contri- 
vance and its practical accomplishment. The 
flying-machine, fresh experiments with which 
are constantly reported, is an example of delay 
in invention. A few years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims, Dr. John Wilkins, who afterward 
married a sister of Oliver Cromwell, published a 
work in which he said it was possible to make 
a “flying chariot, in which a man may sit, and 
give such a motion unto it as shall convey him 
through the air. And this, perhaps, might be 
made large enough to carry divers men at the 


THE LIFE OF LIFE. 


All that we ever did were but as dust 
Without these simple words—hope, love and trust. 
Wiltam W. Story. 
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A SUPREME COURT DECISION. 


ROBABLY never before were the ears of 
the country so intently listening to what 
the Supreme Court had to say as on the 

afternoon in May when the court announced its 
decisions in the celebrated insular cases. It is 
seldom that to nine men falls the settlement of 
questions of such historic magnitude; for several 
months they have deliberated in secret, while the 
country awaited their conclusions. 

| Yet everything was so quiet and orderly on 
| the decisive day that a stranger unfamiliar with 
| our polities would hardly have realized that 
anything unusual was going on. The proceed- 
ings were, as usual, simple, but conducted with 
a dignity that befits the highest tribunal in the 
land. 

The marshal, on the tick of noon, raps three 
times with his gavel; all persons in the court 
rise. He then announces the coming of the 
justices, who in solemn procession march to their 
places. When those present are again seated, 
the marshal’s voice is heard in the old-time 
formula: “Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! All persons 
having business with the Supreme Court of the 
United States are admonished to draw near and 
give attention. God save the United States and 
‘this honorable court.” ~ 

The justices then began the reading of opinions 
in the cases assigned to them, the youngest 
member first, and so on. It was not until Mr. 
Brown’s turn came, in this order, that the insular 
cases were reached. He read the majority 
opinion in the first one. Before he had pro- 
ceeded far, it appeared that the opinion of the 
lower court, sustaining the administration, had 
been reversed. This news spread over the 
country and was cabled to Europe. As other 
cases came on, however, it was evident that in 
essentials the administration had been sustained, 
and this information was soon despatched to 
overtake the earlier impression. 
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A REPUTATION IN THE MAKING. 
Te opportunities for a young man to rise, 








by virtue of his own qualities, with little 

or no outside help, are so numerous in the 
United States that it is sometimes assumed that 
similar conditions do not exist anywhere else. 
Perhaps they do not to the same extent, yet 
wherever there are free institutions and a parlia- 
mentary form of government, there is room in 
public life for young men of energy and real 
ability. 

In the recent debate in the British House of 
Commons upon the army bill, the speech which 
attracted the most notice, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, was made by a young man of twenty-six. 
It may be said that, as the son of his father, Lord 
Randolph Churchill,—who was an exceptionally 
brilliant man,—Mr. Winston Churchill had an 
advantage which a young man of less conspicuous 
parentage would not have enjoyed. 

Nevertheless it was not as the son of his 
father, but as a young man who had developed 
vigorous powers of his own as a writer and war 
sorrespondent, and who had kept his head in 
South Africa where so many other ambitious 
men, young and old, had lost theirs, that Mr. 
Churchill won his election to the House of Com- 
mons, and an attentive hearing when he rose to 
make his first speech. He spoke with such force 
and freshness, and with such courage,—for he 
criticized boldly a cherished measure of his own 


who differed from him. 
Here is an instance of a reputation in the 





would be fortunate indeed if rich women gener- | 





party, —that he won applause even from those | thousand or more rural routes, the carriers take 
the farmer’s mail to him daily. 
These advantages are as yet enjoyed by a) 


making. Mr. Churchill has only to go on as he 
has begun, to gather strength and ripeness with 
experience, and to keep himself from being 
spoiled, and his career is secure. 

It was in a similar way that Mr. Gladstone 
made his mark. Lord Salisbury earned his own 
living as a newspaper writer before he became 
conspicuous in public life. Sir William Harcourt 
made his way in the law before he rose to 
political leadership; and scores of other brilliant 
careers in England point the same lesson, that 
to the young man who possesses real talents, 
energy and courage, the world’s highest prizes of 
usefulness and power are open. * 
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THE DEATH PATH. 


The thoroughfare to greater worlds on high, 
The bridge from star to star. Seek how we may. 
There is no other road across the sky. 

Henry Abbey. 
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CREDIT AND CHARACTER. 


HE conyention in Cleveland this month of 

the National Association of Credit Men 

calls attention to a side of business life 
about which most young people know little, and 
many of their elders have only vague ideas. 

The vast bulk of business everywhere is done 
on credit. It is essential, therefore, that a 
mercantile house know the financial character of 
each of its customers, actual or prospective; and 
the credit man, whose duty it is to gather this 
important information, is an indispensable 
adjunct of every large business. 

It used to be considered enough to know that 
a man paid his bills promptly. His private life, 
his character, were not investigated. That is not 
true to-day. The modern credit man, besides 
ascertaining the strength of a merchant’s busi- 
ness,—the amount of his assets and liabilities,— 
takes note also of his personal character. Many 
a man who is leading a double life, and who 
supposes that no one is the wiser for it, would be 
surprised to learn that the facts are known to 
the credit men of the firms with which he deals, 
and of other firms with which he is likely to do 
business. Locked up in their safes are records 
which would ruin him if they were made public. 

It happened lately that a New York woman 
called on her dressmaker and found her in tears. 
A customer, whom the dressmaker named, had 
not paid her bill because her husband refused to 
give her the money. The man was doing a large 
business, and the banks accepted: his paper 
without question. It seemed strange, therefore, 
that he should refuse to pay this bill. The 
woman mentioned the matter to her husband, 
and he told his credit man. An investigation 
disclosed facts about the merchant’s life which 
had been hidden before, and which closed the 
doors of credit to him. Within six, months he 
was a bankrupt. 

In business, as in everything else, character 
counts. The merchant whose life is clean and 
open and above board can say with Sir Galahad: 


My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 
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IMPROVING RURAL LIFE. 


TTENTION has often been called in The 

A Companion to the extent to which rural 

neighborhoods now share the conveniences 

of city life, but it is only by grouping some of the | 

improvements that the change which they are | 
bringing to pass is made clear. 

Good roads, scientifically built, are no longer 
found in the cities only, but in remote towns, 
built by state or county aid, or through well- 
directed local energy. Not only do they add 
greatly to the pleasure of country life, but they 
lighten loads for farm horses and enhance the 
value of farm property. 

The extension of trolley-lines is an influence 
working in the same direction. Ten years ago 
there were less than two thousand miles of car 
track in the United States on which electricity 
was employed; now there are nearly twenty | 
thousand. Until five or six years ago the electric 
car was rarely seen save on city streets, but the | 
largest part of the new construction of the last | 





few years has been on rural lines. The trolley- 
car lures city residents into the suburbs, and | 
suburban residents into the country. In some 
places it is used profitably for freight transpor- 
tation as well as for passengers. 

One road running into Cleveland, Ohio, gets 
about one-third of its revenue from milk and 
vegetables sent in by farmers, and from the 
return freights of articles which they need, They 
get better and surer markets, and reach them 
more easily than they did formerly. 

The telephone, at first a plaything, then a 
luxury, and now a necessity of city life, has been 
rapidly extended into the country of late years. 
Through local companies, or by clubbing together 
to build their own lines, many farmers in the 
East and middle West now enjoy regular service 
at small cost. 

Beginning with the first of July, the govern- 
ment will spend three million dollars annually 
in carrying the mails to farmhouse doors. Rural 
free delivery was regarded as a doubtful experi- 
ment but a few years ago. Now, along five 
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comparatively small proportion of the rural com- 
munities, but the proportion is constantly growing 
larger. The changes make rural life more attrac- 
tive, and it is certain that they will have an 
influence in checking the cityward drift of popu- 
lation. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES CHEAPNESS? 
QO": consul at Alexandretta, in Asiatie 


Turkey, gives in a recent report some 

advice to American merchants who 
desire to build up a trade in that city. Cheap- 
ness seems to be the first requisite. “A man 
would rather pay ten cents,” he writes, “for a 
tool that may break the first time he uses it than 
to pay twenty-five cents for one that might last 
him a year or two.”’ 

The people, according to the consul, are heavily 
taxed, and so poor that many of the families 
have but one regular meal a day, and that 
consists of coarse barley bread. In these cir- 
cumstances it is easy to see that the temptation 
to buy low-priced articles, even in the few cases 
where not absolutely necessary, would be very 
great. Similar situations arise the world over. 
The cheapest shoes, perhaps outwardly orna- 
mental but wholly flimsy, usually find a market 
among colored field-hands who, most of all, need 
something substantial. It may happen that the 
purchaser of such shoes pays much more in a 
year for foot-wear than the purchaser of the 
highest priced goods on the market. 

Yet it is not always true that “the best is the 
cheapest.” There is usually a middle quality in 
clothing, hats, shoes, tools and appliances where 
the real economy lies. Fictitious excellencies 
are to be avoided, except by the rich, as much as 
fictitious cheapness. All experienced merchants 
know of goods that are too expensively made to 
be economical. The extra touches of refinement 
do not really pay, or the goods are too flimsy to 
be worth buying by any one. What is economy 
for one person may be prodigality for another, 
even for one whose means are ample. 
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A BREAKER BOY. 


HE sacrifice which a wife and mother will 
make for the welfare of those dear to her is 
happily one of life’s common experiences. 


_A story that comes from the coal regions of Penn- 


sylvania illustrates not only this fact but also 
another,—which it is good to keep in mind,—that 
wherever human needs exist there are always 
those who are quick to respond and relieve so 
soon as the needs become known. 

A certain woman’s husband had been sick a long 
time, the funds were exhausted, credit had been 
refused, and starvation threatened the household, 
in which there were three little children. The 
wife, unable to get work in the neighborhood, 
determined to seek it at the nearest coal-mine, 
which was some miles distant. 

She knew that no women were or would be 
employed there, but her need was such that even 
this knowledge did not deter her. She put on a 
suit of her husband’s clothes, walked to the mine, 
and applied to the boss for work. She succeeded 
in getting a place among the breaker boys, and 
began her duties the next morning. 

Day after day, dressed like a man, she did a 
man’s work, walking back and forth between her 
home and the mines through the winter’s cold 
and snow. She was compelled to endure the harsh 
reprimands of the boss when her work failed to 
please him, and was often roughly treated by her 


| boy companions because her reserve and feminine 


refinement were interpreted as a refiéction upon 
their own manners. 

One day, to tease her, one of the boys grabbed 
her cap from her head and threw it along to one 
of his companions. The sudden, sharp pull 
loosened her long hair, and it fell about her shoul- 
ders. The secret was out, and she was promptly 
discharged. 

Her wages as a breaker “boy” had barely suf- 
ficed to provide the necessities of life for her 
home, and the future seemed dark; but neither 
she nor her household were permitted to endure 
privation long. Her story no sooner became 
known than sympathetic friends came forward. 
not only with provisions for immediate needs, but 
with means to make the future secure until the 
husband should recover his health and strength 
sufficiently to resume his work. 
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COLONIAL TRADITIONS. 


BOUT the birth of most American cities hangs 
some tradition of romance or superstition 
worth preservation, as it gives us pictur- 

esque hints of the conditions of life in the begin- 
nings of the republic. 

A farmer named Francis Pope is said to have 
dreamed that the capitol of a great city would be 
built on a hill near Goose Creek, which emptied 
into the Potomac. He bought the hill, called it 
“Rome,” and changed the name of Goose Creek 
tothe “Tiber.” This story was told to Washington 
when he laid out the site of the new capital of the 
republic. 

Philadelphia was first settled by Swedes sent 
out by Gustavus Adolphus with orders to found 
“a town in the wilderness in which every man 
should be free to earn his living and to worship 
God as he chose.” Jenn, who came later, made 
this dream of the king real. 

New Orleans, it is said, was settled by De 
Bienville upon a malariocus marsh, in spite of the 
protests of the patrons of the colony in France, 
because he was in love with the pretty daughter 
of the owner of the marsh. 

At the time of the founding of Charleston in 
South Carolina, a belief was prevalent that both 
gold and diamonds could be found near the site 
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of the intended settlement. The royal grants for 
jand in the tide-water district reserved a share “in 
all diamonds and other precious stones found in 
them for the king.” 

Among the Dutch colonists who founded New 
York City there was a firm belief that Hendrik 
Hudson would some day appear again to digcover 
new countries for them. 

The little city of Annapolis in Maryland claims 
to have been in her earliest days the most zealous 
of American settlements in the cause of religion 
and freedom. She boasts that the first free school 
in the country was established within her bounda- 
ries, and the first missionary meeting held in her 
church. It is a significant fact that the money 
raised at this meeting was given for the conver- 
sion,—not of savages,—but of the Quakers in 
Pennsylvania! 

&® ¢ 


FAIR EXCHANGE, YET A ROBBERY. 


While Gustave Doré was at Ischl and wandering 
about the mountains he became much interested 
in a country wedding, and sketched it on the spot. 
He put the sketch into a book in the pocket of 
his paletot, and went back to the hotel to dinner. 
After dinner he looked for the sketch; it was gone. 

Angry at the theft, the artist called the landlord 
and made complaint, but no trace of the book was 
found. From Ischl Doré went to Vienna, and 
there he found a letter and a parcel awaiting him. 
The letter, which was anonymous, read thus: 

“Sir, I stole your book at Ischl. The sketch was 
so charming that I could not resist the temptation 
of having it in my possession, and I knew very 
well you would never consent to sell it to me. But 
theft is neither my trade nor my habit, and I beg 
you to accept as a souvenir of my crime and my 
enthusiasm for your talent the walking-stick which 
will reach you at the same time as this letter.” 

The cane was one with a massive gold head in 
which was set a gem of value. 

On another occasion the artist lost his passport 
while on a tour in Switzerland. At Lucerne he 
asked to be allowed to speak to the mayor, to 
whom he gave his name. 

“You say that you are Monsieur Gustave Doré, 
and I believe you,” said the mayor, “‘but,” and he 
produced a piece of paper and a pencil, “you can 
easily prove it.” 

Doré looked around him and saw some peasants 
selling potatoes in the street. With a few clever 
touches he reproduced the homely scene, and 
appending his name to the sketch, presented it to 
the mayor. 

“Your passport is all right,” remarked the 
Official, ‘but you must allow me to keep it and to 
offer you in return one of the ordinary form.” 


HOW THEY MET. 


Bennet Burleigh, the English war correspondent, 
is authority for the following strange story: One 
day last autumn two officers, newly arrived from 
different parts of up-country, met at Cape Town. 
Rather lonely and a good deal bored, they scraped 
acquaintance and found one another agreeable. 
When the dinner-hour came they agreed to dine 
together. 

The keen edge of appetites having been taken 
off by a good dinner, the senior officer became a 
trifle more expansive. 

“Do you know,” said he, “I rather like you, and 
there’s something about you that seems familiar, 
as if we had met before. 

“Hello, are you?” said the other. 
tenant S.,—just joined,—your youngest brother!” 

There was an unrehearsed scene as the two 


& 


khaki-clad warriors sprang to their feet and | 
pounded each other on the back—which is the | 
Briton’s way of falling on the neck and weeping. | 


They had not met for years, and the baby brother 
had meantime sprouted into a tall youth with an 
incipient mustache. 
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“THE RECESSIONAL.”’ 


The characteristic letter written by Rudyard 
Kipling to a friend in the office of the London 
Times, enclosing the copy of his most famous 
poem, “The Recessional,” is printed in Literature. 
Mr. Kipling, in his customary breezy and energetic 
way, says: 

Enclosed please find my sentiments on things 
—which I hope are yours. We've been blowing 
up the Treupets of the New Moon a little too 
much for hile Men, and it’s about time we 
sobered down. 

If you like it, it’s at your service—on the old | 
conditions that I can use it if I want it later in | 
book form. The sooner it’s in print the better. I | 
don’t want any proof. Couldn’t you run it in| 
to-night, so as to end the week piously? | 

If it’s not in your line please drop me a wire. | 

Ever yours sincerely, ee | 

As may be imagined, and as has been already 
demonstrated, it proved very much in his friend’s | 
line. The poem appeared the following morning, | 
and when Mr. Kipling was asked to name his price | 
in compensation he refused to accept payment. 
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A PROBLEM TOO GREAT FOR CUPID. 


If Cupid were a statistician,—which, thank good- | 
hess, he is not, for the sourest of us would not have | 
that eternally young back bent to the hateful study 
of facts and figures,—he would be in despair over 
the problem which confronts him at the present 
time. There are fifteen million more men than 
women in this world, and let Cupid’s aim be never 
SO Sure, there would still be a great surplus of men | 
left who must, from natural causes, die bachelors. 

The total population of the earth is estimated at | 
about fifteen hundred millions. More than half of 
them have been actually counted, while the other 
half is roughly estimated. Europe is the only 
continent which has a numerical preponderance | 
of women. It happens that the excess of men in 
Asia is rather more than the world’s excess. So, 
if Cupid pleases, he may let the surplus Asiatics 
g0 unmarried, and in the rest of the world there 
would be substantially husbands enough and wives | 
enough to “go round.” } 

Even in Europe there are countries—like Italy, 
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Greece, and. the countries which were formerly 
part of the Turkish Empire—where the men out- 
number the women; and in some parts of South 
America and of Africa the women are more 
humerous than the men. The most peculiar 
conditions, perhaps, are found in Hongkong and 
Hawaii. In Hongkong there are only four hundred 
and nine women, and in Hawaii five hundred and 
thirty-three women, to every one thousand men. 

It is well that Cupid is blind; one glance at such 
a state of affairs, and he would be ready to sell his 
bow and sweetly poisoned arrows to any old lady 
who wanted his job. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN RUSSIa. 


Russia has long prided herself on having the first 
women physicians. The Chautauquan refers to 
the career of Nadezhda Susloff, one of the earliest 
and best women doctors, as particularly interest- 
ing. Born a serf, and freed, with her parents, at 
the emancipation in 1861, she and her brothers 
and sisters received the best possible education 
|} at home and abroad, for her parents were both 
| extremely intelligent, and her father acquired 
wealth after gaining his freedom. Everywhere in 
| Russia and in the continental schools Nadezhda 
| was brilliantly successful. 


For thirty years there has been no manner of 
| doubt as to the syuapethy of the public and of the 
| medical world with the idea of thorough medical 

instruction for women. Men started the move- 
|ment. In 1870 one professor and two other men 
| undertook to establish courses for instructing 
women. In ten years there were nine hundred and 
fifty-nine women students, the majority coming | 
from the “privileged classes”—that is to say, not 
peasants. 

The majority were members of the Russian 
Church, but there were several Jewesses, Roman 
Catholics and Lutherans. In 1877 twenty-four 
students were sent to the seat of war, during the 
Russo-Turkish campaign, and did so well that they 
received imperial permission to call themselves, 
after due examination, “women physicians,” and 
to wear a badge. 
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TRAGIC FATE. 


| A century ago, exit from this life under extraor- | 
|dinary circumstances was likely to be com- 
| memorated in an epitaph as extraordinary —at 
least in modern eyes. Such epitaphs are usually 
commendably faithful and quite unnecessarily 
| exact as to fact, but as to poetic quality! Perhaps, 
| however, some budding poet among our readers, 
who is inclined to regard original genius as easily 
able to override slight obstacles in theme and 
treatment, may find an example useful as an 
awful warning. Here is one from an English 
churchyard in Derbyshire: 

He who lies beneath this stone 

Off a precipice xy Seat high was blown 


is soul went up, his body down 
And so hic jacet Simon Brown. | 


That extra long second line trips the tongue 
annoymey, but otherwise the meter runs easily 
enough if rather Jigely for funereal purposes. But 
another effort is less nearly classic in form, and 
more striking in statement. It is to be found in a 
small coast hamlet of the English Channel: 


Captain Thomas Trench fell overboard at sea 
ut he could swim so well 

If the Jane had hove to and let him alone 
This stone would have nothing to tell. 

But the /ane she wore to pic 
Which is why he now is dead 

| For she was not handled clever and so her bowsprit 

When she dipped it hit him on the head. 











him up 





However correct this may be in seamanship or 
fair in censure of the ill-handled Jane, the impres- 
sion it leaves on the reader’s mind is less solemn 
than might be desired. 
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THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 


Mrs. Brunot, the wife of the Indian commis- 
| sioner, was full of good works. She did not 
| despise dress, but she never followed varying 
|fashions. The result was a quaintness which 


singled her out from most other women as com- 
pletely as did her sweetness and charity. 


One day, at the Church Missions House in New 
York, a poms clergyman, who was at that time 
very little besides young, came and introduced 
himself to a devoted friend of Mrs. Brunot. This 
lady py ned to know that Mrs. Brunot had been 
kind to him, so she a ay conversation by asking: 

“You know Mrs. Felix Brunot, don’t you?” 
“Oh, yes,” said he, “and doesn’t she look as if 
she came out of the ark?” 

“Young man,” replied the lady, sternly, “Mrs. 
Brunot is one of the very few ple I know who 
would have been worthy to go into the ark.” 
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FAITH NOT WITHOUT WORKS. 


One of the most popular as well as most ener- 
getic clergymen of the London East End is the 
Rey. Richard Free, who, to stimulate the spiritual 
courage of his flock, has published this advertise- 
ment in the Topical Times : 


“Tf any West End church will pay us for our 
work, and allow ca pagmans to go to our little 
ehurch of St. Cuthbert, here in Millwall, we will 
give them a thorough spring cleaning. 

“T have thirty men, women, boys and girls, who 
will serub, sweep, dust and polish to their own 
hearts’ content and that of their wealthier friends 
in the common faith, and will do it gladly for the 
sake of their little church. 

“And I believe, with the experience I have 
acquired, I can now beeswax and polish a floor or 
varnish chairs with anybody, and my wife is Al at 
painting and decoration.” 


a | 
NOT ASHAMED OF HIM. | 


An Englishman named Crowe was a fine classical 
scholar and a distinguished orator. He made his 
own position in life, even at a time when classes 
were far more seriously regarded in England than 
they are at present. 


His father was a carpenter, working in the town 
of Winchester, and on the most loving terms with 
his son. One day the son, then an eminent man, 
was standing near the cathedral door, —— to 
the dean and warden, when his father passed by. 

The old man was in his working dress, with his 
rule sticking from his pocket, and was evidently 
willing to spare the son a salutation. But ‘the 
younger Crowe called out, in good Hampshire 

alect: 


Here, fayther! If thee baint ashamed of I, 1 | 
nt ashamied of thee!” | 


“ 
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COMPANION. 


American School of European | 
Travel, Study and Conference. | 


A delightful year under educational leadership. Poryouns 
and old. Health, Travel, History, Languages, Science, 
Music, Artand Recreation. Reference, your Supt. Schools. 
Sails Sept.5. Address Supt. P. W. Search, Worcester, Mass. 
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| bring our large Boston establishment, Factory and for dessert 
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lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as avail- 
able in the most remote village in the United States 
as if you lived in Boston or New York. More than 
| this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to please 
you, in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing m n 
|}and trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad 
| freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. ’ 
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Among Life’s Pleasures. 


A picnic luncheon is apt to be so disappointing, and it’s such a labor to 


prepare! The sandwiches get soggy, the cakes break, everything is stuffy by 
the time you get where you want to go. Why not take a little kettle, a bottle 
of cream. a few small bowls and a package of 


Cream of Wheat? 


The woods furnish your gipsy fire, the brook clear running water, and in a few moments you have 
a meal so dainty and delicious, fresh and appetizing, as to add charm to the sylvan surroundings. 

A coupon will be found in every package of Cream of Wheat. Send us ten of these coupons and l0c. and 
we will send you free, your choice of three beautiful pictures, described more fully in the coupon referred to. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





From hill and valley along his way 
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By Frank Weatcott Hutt | 
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with its ineffaceable impression until he dedicated 
himself to the God she loved and served. Mrs. 
Dunean was then dead, but the power of her 
example lived on; Doctor Post is dead, but his 
work survives. 

The incident at the governor’s dinner is not 
unique. Others of similar distinction have 
happened and passed without furnishing the 


‘making of a chapter. But this one—like all 
| incidents—is measured by its consequences. It 


not only showed the character and quick resource 


| of a noble Christian lady, but, unexpectedly to 


herself, it bore fruit and made her remembered. 


| And the revival of every such memory is stimu- 


P Ngrereeoss schoolboy of to-day 
Wished Time might turn the other way, 
And bring the quaint, old-fashioned rule 
When wise Ben Franklin went to school, 
And find the clever schoolboys, too, 

That Franklin, Jay and Adams knew. 

He wished his school-days had begun 

With Marshall and with Jefferson ; 

For they were boys, Time heard him say, 
Worth making friends of, any day. 


Old Father Time looked kindly down, 

And smiled away the dreamer’s frown. 
“How do you know,” said he, “that they 

Were wiser than the boys to-day? 

How do you know, my lad, but you 

Already know a boy or two 

Of sturdy brain and steady eye, 

Who shall be Franklins by and by? 

Or others, quick to take the lead, 

Who may be Adamses, indeed? 

How many boys you know and see 

Shall Otises and Marshalls be? 

Who knows? Your comrade, later on, 

May be another. Washington. 

So, fear you not, at school or play, 

To greet the boys that live to-day, 

As the proud lads you wished to know, 

Who lived a hundred years ago.” 
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THE STORM. 


HE squadroned troops of the Storm King rolled 
Up from the dark’ning west; 
With rumble of chariot wheels untold, 
And glancing of towering crest. 
And deep in the wood the bluebell heard 
And waited with drooping head, 
While out from the tree the twittering bird 
Into the thicket sped. 

With flashing of many a signal-light, 
And mutter of martial drum, 

He brought the conquering hosts of Night, 
And the sun was overcome. 


Were stricken the bonds of Heat 

And not a leaf or a twig or spray 
But blessed his hurrying feet, 

Till the work was done; and adown the sky 
He passed to the distance dim, 

And drew his pennants, fluttering high, 
Beneath the horizon’s rim. 

And deep in the wood the bjuebell’s face 
Was covered with dewdrops o’er; 

The sun peeped out from his hiding-place ; 
And the redbird sang once more. 

EDWIN L. SABIN. 
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MRS. DUNCAN’S EXAMPLE. 


GE. Joseph Duncan, after 

four terms in Congress, was 
elected, in 1834, to be the gover- 
nor of Illinois, which position he 
held for four years. He invited 
a young man, Truman M. Post, 
whom he had known in Wash- 
ington, to come to his Illinois 
home and serve him as clerk, or 
private secretary. 

The young man arrived in 
Jacksonville, where General 
Duncan resided, on a day when the governor 
elect was receiving a large delegation of his 
political friends. The table was set under the 
oaks, and the young secretary took his seat among 
the prominent men. To his great surprise, Mrs. 
Duncan called upon him to ask the blessing, and 
he could only stammer, “ Madam, I beg your 
pardon; I am not a Christian.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Mrs. 
Duncan, standing at the head of the table, in a 
quiet, womanly voice, uttered a prayer of thanks 
for the blessings with which the Heavenly Father 
had spread their table and filled their lives. 

Every one was impressed by the act, but two 
persons were deeply moved. One of these was 
Governor Duncan, who shortly afterward became 
a Christian and said grace at his own table. 
The other was young Truman, whom she had 
supposed, from the character given him by her 
husband, to be a professor of religion. 

Todiay few names of ministers are better 
remembered or held in higher honor throughout | 
the Northwest than that of Rev. Dr. Truman 
Marcellus Post. As a frontier missionary he 
did heroic service, extending his labors over a 
wider and wider area as his power and influence 
enlarged, and occupying at length a leading pulpit 
in St. Louis, whence his work reached out on | 
every side in a rapidly developing region, encour- | 
aging feeble hands, multiplying agencies of | 
beneficence, and leaving its mark on future | 
generations. 

When some one, in his later years, referring to 
his early political associations, asked him what 
changed the current of his life into the channel 
which proved so conspicuously useful, he told 
the story of Mrs. Duncan’s prayer. Her quiet 
act of duty at a trying moment had followed him 
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lating and instructive. 
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A WOMAN’S GOOD WORK. 


NDEPENDENT America has cause to be 
| proud at times that her sons and daughters 
carry the spirit of independent action round 

the world. Mr. Sidney G. Trist, editor of the 
Animals’ Friend, has something to say for Ameri- 


| cans abroad. He and Dr. Stephen F. Smith have 


lately returned from Tunis, where, after much 
difficulty, they have succeeded in forming a society 
to deal with various forms of cruelty. In their 
work they found racial antipathy very strong, and 
were obliged to enlist every scrap of French 
influence to help them. 


British support was not hearty, for British 
consuls are almost invariably against any attempt 
made by British philanthropists to interfere with 
existing laws or practices. Furthermore, British 
residents abr often have vested commercial 
interests in places where abuses exist, and will 
refuse assistance to a just cause rather than risk 
those interests, or even their personal popuieshy. 

It is otherwise with the Americans. The hun- 
dreds of men and women from America, with 
enough to live on and nothing to do but to settle 
down in Euro’ cities, do what they like, and 
can atmost dictate terms in some places. To their 
credit be it said that they often know how to use 
their liberty in the best wa 





An example is furnished by the case of an | 


American lady, Mrs. Conover. She is in Paris, 
and the horses of Paris have reason to rejoice in 
her presence. In four months she has, almost 
unaided, worked most effectually in behalf of the 
poor cab and draft horses in that cit , doing 
more in this short time than all the resi 
foreigners put together have done in as many 


years. 

The various French anticruelty societies have 
come to her aid, advising and informing her so 
that she should not take false steps in her manner 
of protesting. Not long ago Mrs. Conover arranged 


of the | 


a cabman’s dinner, where excellent advice was | 


given and most intelligently received by the 

ecochers,” many of whom stated that they paid 
out of their own earnings from one to three francs 
a day for extra food for their horses, sufficient 
food being denied to them by the limited liability 
ogee that run nearly all the public vehicles 
of Paris. 

Mrs. Conover, although American, was Danish 
born. She speaks French fluently, and may be 
seen any day chatting with cabmen, expostula ing, 
persuading, and distributing books on the trea 
ment of horses in health and sickness. She is 
invariably received with courtesy by the men. 

An instance quoted gives some idea of Mrs. 
Conover’s courage and self-control. A _ horse 
eae got one of its hind legs over a trace while 
in the Champs Elysées, and the cabman was forced 
to alight. The horse was restive, and for a few 
moments it was difficult to rearrange the harness. 
The cab was cooupied by a French “dandy,” who 
chose also to alight and look on. 

In the midst of the scene Mrs. Conover made 
her appearance, and was quickly at the horse’s 
head, holding and soothing the animal while the 
trace was unhooked and reattached. The gentle- 
man looking on was little in sympathy with the 
. “Kick that brute, can’t you?” he growled 
to his cabman. With ——. not courteous, 
retort Mrs. Conover quietly remarked, “It is you 
who deserve the kicks—not the horse.” 

She saved the horse from abuse, and taught the 
cabman, and possibly the gentleman, a lesson in 
mercy. 


*® © 


CAUGHT BY THE HAIR. 


ADY HODGSON, the wife of Sir Frederic 
s Hodgson, governor of the Gold Coast, 
describes a perilous progress down an 

She says: 


I found it a swirling torrent, | at top speed. 
We were caught in the current, and hurled along 
at a tremendous pace. My cook, Heury, kept the 
canoe steady, and all pm to be going well 
when suddenly we landed on a snag, which turned 
us broadside to the stream. 

The canoe tilted over and began to fill, but 
righted itself when we threw the weight of our 
bodies to the opposite side. Still there we were 
stuck in midstream, and broadside on. It seemed 
as if nothing could save us. Henry was now 
working away with his paddle, and my husband, 
who was nearest the snag, assisted by pulling the 
canoe gradually forward. Then it moved slightly, 
and at last we were clear. 

Off we went again, at racing speed, but had 
= only a few yards when we dashed into the 

ranches of a mimosa-tree, which had fallen more 
than half-way across the river. 

I had my back to it, and knew nothing of the 
danger until I found myself crashing into the 
branches and nearly lifted out of the canoe. 
The thorny limbs twisted themselves into my hair. 
To struggle would upset the canoe. I called to 
pe nt to hold it still; but the current was too 
strong. 

Then instinct made me = up my hands and 

rasp the branch. I used all my force to break it. 

ortunately it was an old one, and I did succeed. 
The canoe passed through, but my hands were 
torn and bleeding from the thorns they had 
encountered. However, there was no time to 
think of pain, for we were speeding on in our mad 
career. hen we reached the next halting station 
I took a long breath of gratitude that we were to 
go on by land. 


African river. 


* © 


CHINESE NERVES. 


HE Chinese have no idea of what Americans 
mean by comfort. We wear hats at all 
seasons. They ask why we should wear a 

hat in summer any more than heavy gloves. If 
the sun is too hot and you are delicate, there is 
always the umbrella; if it is too cold, there is 
always the hood. In “China’s Open Door” Mr. 
Rounsevelle Wildman says that there is absolutely 
no standard of comparison between the Chinese 
and the American. 

In discussing the economics of the Chinese, there 
is no place where you can stop. Nothing is lost. 


Every animal is eaten, regardless of the cause of 
his demise. The sardine- and fruit-cans that we 
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extravagantly throw into the dump are born again 
as tin cups and cooking utensils. The weed that 
cannot be eaten is used as fuel with which to cook 
the weed that may be edible. In autumn the 
leaves of trees are gathered by children who are 
too young to labor, and pounded into bricks and 
dried for their winter fuel. 

It may be, put down as an axiom that there are 
no idle people in China. A visitor in Canton o 
Pekin may be struck with many cases of coolies 
or shopkeepers mya: in the street or in their 
stalls, regardless of the deafening babble that 
surrounds them. It is not idleness, however; it 
is a habit that is responsible for much of 
endurance of the people. 

The Chinese sleep when they have nothing else 
to do; and they sleep the sleep of the oo where 
a well-bred European dog would not able to 
get so much as a “cat-nap.” They can sleep or 
work in any position, and keep it up for hours 
at a time. A nervous Chinaman I have never 
seen, and an exhibition of ‘‘nerves’” among either 
sex is unknown. 

It is the absence of nerves that enables the 
Chinese to endure pain as well as toil. Every 
missionary doctor or hospital surgeon who has 
worked cmone Chinese relates stories of 
operations that have been performed without the 
use of chloroform that are hardly conceivable. 
Yet in almost every case the Chinaman seemed to 
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being to restore it to the owner upon his next 
visit. That visit was apparently never paid. The 
-old man was seen no more. Whether he was 
dead, or had sought his treasure, and finding it 
gone, had slipped away without making complaint 
of the loss, is not known. 

In that sous houses, when pulled down, 
are eagerly searched for treasure, and the search- 
ers do not always go unrewarded. Owing to the 
character of some of its former occupants, such a 
find was confidently anticipated during the demo- 
lition of a house considerably over two hundred 

ears old. The walls were carefully probed by 
patient treasure-seekers before operations were 
commenced. / 

During this search it was observed that a portion 
of a wall in an upper room was exceptionally thin. 
An opening was made there, and a deep recess 
disclosed, apparently filled with articles ranged 
on shelves. Silver candlesticks, dishes and trays 
were removed, and the end was not yet reached. 
Vases and small ornaments were next discovered, 
then a layer of plates and dishes. 

But at this point the searchers began to ap 
suspicious. his treasure-store was evidently of 
recent formation, as articles of a similar character 
were offered for sale in the local shops. Curtains, 
tablecloths and linen now rewarded the searchers. 
The hoard was of such a varied character that 
the man who possessed the longest arm was 





feel little pain, and recovered almost i diately. 











HERE is a sword of greater price 
Than swords of princes are, 
A weapon that is mightier 
Than famed Excalibar. 


Waters divide and mountains part 
At touch of this rare sword, 

And untrod forests fall and die 
As fell the prophet’s gourd. 


All life its magic force must own, 
Naught can its power evade ; 

E’en death is sometimes thrust aside 
By its keen, shining blade. 


He who this wondrous weapon owns 
Of earth may have his fill, 

For nothing mortal can withstand 
The magic sword “I will!” 


® & 


A VERY INGENUOUS YOUTH. 


N his delightful autobiography, “The Making 

| of an American,” our honored Danish fellow 

citizen, Mr. Jacob Riis, has accomplished the 

rare feat of telling his own love-story with no 

violation of good taste, and with a frankness, 

feeling and humor which quite captivate the 
reader. 


Indeed, it is a nz and pretty story, beginning 
at the early age of fifteen, and conducted after a 
fashion of courtship quite unknown to the romantic 
novelist, whose love-lorn swains and lant 
heroes are never ridiculous,—to his or their own 
perception,—while Mr. Riis enjoys with humorous 
zest the absurdities of his own boyish self. 

The golden-haired little Elizabeth of his adora- 
tion was but thirteen when he, a carpenter’s 
apprentice assisting in the building of a great 
factory for her father, was distracted by her 
checme as she played about the unfinished 

u ng. 

“When she came playing among the lumber 
where we were working,” he confesses, “danger 

ed my steps. I carry a scar on the shin-bone 
made with an adze I should have been minding 
when I was looking at her. The forefinger of my 
left hand has a stiff joint. I cut that off with an 
ax when she was dancing on a beam close by. 
Though it was put on again by a clever surgeon 
and kept on, I have never had the use of it since. 

“But what did a finger matter, or ten fingers, 
when she was only there! 

“Once I fell off the roof when I must crane my 
neck to see her aber the corner. 

“But I hardly took notice of those things, except 
to pose as a wounded hero with my arm in a sling 
at the dancing-school, which I had joined on 
purpose to dance with her. 

“T was the biggest boy there and therefore the 
first to choose a partner, and I remember now 
the sni gering of the school when I went right 
over an kK Elizabeth. She flushed angrily, but 
I didn’t care. That was what I was there for, 
and I had her now. I didn’t let her go again 
either, though the teacher delicately hinted that 
we were not a good match. She was the best 
dancer in school, and I was the worst.” 

A few _— later, in Copenhagen, his brother 
took this ingenuous youth to the theater—and must 
have regretted the invitation. It was a play in 
which an assassin tries to kill the heroine, who is 
asleep in an armchair. 

“Now this heroine was a well-known actress, a 
Mrs. Recke, who looked singularly like Elizabeth,” 

roceeds Mr. Riis, reminiscent ‘ 

ere with the long curls sweepin; 
neck, in imminent danger of bein, 
where I was, what it was, all and everythin 
except that danger threatened Elizabeth, an 
I sprang to my feet with a loud cry of ‘Murder!’ 
ury me to make for the stage. 

‘My brother struggled to hold me back. There 
was a sensation in the theater, and the play was 
held up while they put me out. I remember King 
George of Greece eying me from his box as I was 
being transported to the door, and the rascal 
murderer on the stage looking as if he had done 
something worthy of praise. Outside in the cold 
my brother shook me up and took me home, a 
sobered and somewhat crestfallen lad.” 
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HIDDEN TREASURE. - 


ANY stories are told of vast treasure hidden 
away in Peru in bygone times, but the 
day of such things is not yet over. Even 

now the Indian, profoundly distrustful of banks 
and other resources of civilization, selects a hole 
in a convenient wall as his hiding-place, and 
sometimes deposits his hoard with the most reck- 
less disregard of the danger of publicity. Cham- 
bers’s Journal gives a case in point. 

An old man was in the habit of entering the 
patio of a house in one of the principal towns, 
about dusk, and going to one particular spot. As 
the man was not known, the owner, who had 
noticed his coming, watched him the next time he 
made his aoe. He saw him take out an 
adobe from 
it, afterward restoring the adobe to its place. 

hen the man was gone the adobe was removed, 
and in this insecure eee was found the 
equivalent of two thousand dollars. Part of it, 


however, was in notes of a bank that had long 
ceased to exist. 

The money was transferred to the house for 
safe-keeping, the intention of the householder 


puted to reach to the farthermost part of the 
recess, and see what he could find. 

His arm was outstretched, and he brought back 
—a dish of hot bread. Then the searchers were 
convinced that one of two things must be true 
either the store was miraculous, or the wall had 
been opened into the storeroom or larder of the 
ap house. The latter explanation proved 
to be the true one, for a minute later a door on the 





wall and put a small parcel behind | 


farther side of the recess was opened, and the 
astonished face of the owner of all these goods 
appeared. 


® © 
EDUCATING WASPS. 


N her charming study of “Wasps and Their 
Ways” Miss Morley found proof that these 
insects were capable of a sort of education. 

Her wasps quickly learned to distinguish colors. 
She put papers of different colors over the 
entrances to the nests of the ground-wasps, and 
watched to see what would happen. 


Red paper, with a hole for the wasps to go 
through, occasioned great excitement, but in 
course of three hours the wasps became accus- 
tomed to their decorative doorway, and went in 
and out as if nothing had happened. 

When the red paper was exchanged for blue the 
wasps were as excited as before, although they 
more quickly became accustomed to the new 
color. When they had become used to going in 
and out through the blue paper a number of them 
were caught, the blue paper was removed, and the 
wasps were liberated. 

Missing their blue landmark, they buzzed con- 
fusedly about, not knowing how to find the nest. 
until the blue paper was replaced, when they ali 
went in. 

Once, red paper having been left over the nest 
for twenty-four hours, and then moved a foot and 
a half away, many wasps went through the hole 
in the paper as usual, doubtless expecting to find 
the nest entrance beneath it. The colored papers 
were frequently changed, and the wasps finally 
learned to look for these changes, so t fewer 
and fewer were deceived. 

The wasps, having learned to expect different 
colored paper porticoes, were finally deceived by 
having the perer entirely removed. Not a was’ 
recognized its hole until the paper was replaced, 
when they went tumbling in, six or seven at once. 
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TOM THUMBKIN’S TRIUMPH. 


N under-sized, middle-aged, smooth - faced 
A man, immaculate in attire from the tips of 
his patent leather shoes to the crown of 
his silk hat, recently boarded a Washington street- 
car. He took a seat of about the proper area for 
a full-sized man, but, as the Washington Post says, 
he was not a full-sized man, so that there was a 
vacancy of a foot or so on one side of him. 


At a transfer-station the first transferee to enter 
the car was an old-fashioned black mammy, who 
weighed not less than two hundred and fifty 
— She made for the vacant space beside 

he small man, and sat down in it—not in any 
pushing, aggressive way, but firmly and decisively, 
nevertheless. She did not see the small man. 

For five or six squares he sat invisible, except 
as to his feet and head, when he suddenly sneezed. 
Mammy turned about and peered backward over 
her shoulder at him, and at once made an effort 
to Rye him more room. 

“Well, bress he-all’s heart! Ah done been 
squinchin’ de boy!” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
solicitude. 

Then everybody in the car smiled audibly, and 
the small man grinned, too, as he struggled to his 
feet to get off at one of the hotels. 

All honor, say we, to the little dapper champion, 
who smiled after two hundred an fifty pounds’ 
worth of “squinchin’.” No giant two stories high 
could have shown a braver front. 





Se 
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MAKE WAY FOR THE LADIES. 


N Michigan there is an Indian school where 

| the children of the more or less noble red man 

are instructed in Anglo-Saxon graces and 
civilization. One of the teachers says: 


It is very interesting to study these children, 
especially as we have them from four different 


tribes. 
The boys have a sense of humor. In my flag- 
drill last Friday the partners were a boy and a 
irl, and where the lines intersect to form a cross 
taught the boys to let their partners go first; and 
much trouble I to do it. 

After the exercises Isaac Crane came up to me, 
and in his solemn way, said: - 

“Miss B., in letting the girls pass in front of the 
boys you have struck at the root of an Indian 
national custom.” 

“How so, Isaac?” . 

“It is the custom for the man to 5° first, carrying 
his dignity, and for the woman to follow, carrying 
everything else.” 


® © 


A COURTEOUS DOG TRANSACTION. 


N Manningham’s quaint old diary for 1603 is 
| found this queerly spelled account of a little 
exchange of favors between the queen and one 

of her courtiers: 


Mr. Francis Curle told me howe one Doctor 
Bullein, the queenes kinsman, had a dog which he 
doted one soe much that the queene understand- 
ing of it requested he would graunt hir one desyre, 
and he should have what soever he should aske. 

She demaunded his dogge; he gave it, and 
“Nowe, Madam,” quoth he, “you promised to give 
me my desyre.” 

“TI will,” quothe she. aga 

“Then I pray you give me my dog againe. 
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DAY OF SCHOOL. 














From Maine to California, 
From Texas back to Maine, 


Good-by, good-by to slates and books, 
Gay welcome to the fields and brooks, 
To sunny shores and shady nooks— 
For happy shouts and smiling looks 
Declare vacation’s come again. 

ANNA M. PRATT. 


REASONABLE WAY. 
By Zitella Cocke. 


Grandpa says I may celebrate 
Our Independence day 

As I would like, provided ’tis 
A reasonable way. 

Plenty of fireworks, horns and drums, 
Just like the other boys, 

But he’ll not have the neighbors bored 
By rude and senseless noise! 


I love dear grandpa far too well 
To give him any pain, 

And | intend to celebrate 
So he will not complain. 

I have my list of Presidents 
Straight back to Washington, 

And I shall fire a grand salute 
To every single one. 


Vice-Presidents must have their share, 
And in our Union great 
Of forty-five bright, shining stars 
I must salute each state. 
And then on Independence day 
Our islands fair to slight— 
Hawaii and the Philippines— 
*Tis plain would not be right. 


And we must honor heroes, too, 
Our neighbors will agree, 
The soldiers brave, who fought on land 
And fought upon the sea. 
And grandpa will be proud his boy 
Is willing to obey, 
And celebrate the glorious Fourth 
A reasonable way! 


> 


MUD PIES. 
By Carolyn Wells. 


Of all the enjoyments under the skies, 
There’s nothing so jolly as making mud pies. 


Prepare a nice shingle, or short, narrow plank, 
Lay it carefully down on a bright, sunny bank. 


Take the freshest of earth and the’cleanest of sand, 
And mix them up thoroughly well with your hand. | 


Add a cupful of water, then stir with a stick— 
A little more water if it seems too thick. 


Now take up a lump of this beautiful dough, 
About just enough for a mud pie, you know; ; 


toll it softly around and give it a pat, 
Don't have it too humpy and yet not too flat. 


Lay it down on the board to bake in the sun— 
Then make all the others just like this one. 


Then sprinkle white sand over each little cake, 
And leave them about fifteen minutes to bake. 


And when they are done, you'll certainly say, 
“That’s the most fun I’ve had for many a day.” 


| A SWARM OF BEES. | 
| By Fannie L. Brent. 


“7 ISTEN, boys! What’s that?” and Johnny 
¥ Gates dropped his marbles and sprang 
up to look. Paul Anson was the first | 
to see a small.black cloud approaching, only a | 
| little above the level of their heads. “Swarm of | 
bees,”’ he said, tersely. | 
“Let’s swarm ’em and get ’em,” said Billy | 
Parker, and Tommy Harris was at once bidden 
| to get pans or pails or anything to make a noise. 
So Tommy darted into the house, and came back 
in a minute with a tin bucket and several pans, 
and they began such a banging and clashing that 
all the mothers in the block came to their windows 
to see what was the matter. The bees, too, were | 
dazed by the noise, and after hovering about 
uncertainly for a short time, settled slowly toward 
| the sidewalk. 

“They’re going to swarm on the sidewalk,” 
said Frank Brace. “Put that bucket down, | 
bottom up, and maybe they’ll swarm under it.” 

They did as he said, and then stepped back a 
little way to see what would happen. 

The bees settled to the sidewalk, not far from | 
the bucket, with a great buzzing and fuss, and 
after some time they began to crawl under the 
bucket, at first one by one, but soon in a wide 
black stream. 

The boys watched delightedly, without saying | 
a word, until all the bees were out of sight. Not 
a sound came from under the bucket. 

“Now, what shall we do with them?” asked 
Tommy. 

“Sell ’em !’’ 

“Keep ’em and get lots of honey! My father’s 
got three hives of bees now. I’ll take them to | 
him, and then when they make some honey, I’!] 
send for all you boys to eat some,” Frank said. 

“My!” said Tommy. “You talk ’s if they 
belong to you!”’ 

“Well,” said Frank, “if I hadn’t thought to | 
put that bucket down, I guess we wouldn’t have 
got them !’’ 

“Who brought the bucket, I’d like to know,” 
said Tommy. | 

“Who thought of getting pans and things? | 
Not you, Tom Harris!’ said Billy. | 
| 


“I saw them first, anyway!” Paul declared. 

“Yes,” said Johnny, angrily, ‘‘you saw ’em | 
*cause I heard ’em and said to listen !” 

There is no telling what might have happened 
if Miss Ray, the boys’ teacher, had not just then 
come around the corner. 

“Why, boys, what is the matter?” she asked, 

looking down into the flushed faces. 
| Nota boy had a word to say—not one word. 





‘What have you under the bucket?” shé 
| asked, pleasantly. 

“A swarm of bees,’’ said Billy. 

“Oh,” said Miss Ray, “how fine! Did you | 


| swarm them yourselves? And what are you | 
| going to do with them ?”’ 

Once more the boys all looked at the ground, 
and said nothing. 

“T’d like to see them,”’ said Miss Ray. “Could I 
peep under ? I suppose you have to lift it up soon.”’ 

Johnny went up cautiously and lifted the edge 
a little to look under. Then he boldly lifted the 
bucket. 

There was not a bee in it! A crack in the 
board walk just under it told where the bees had 
gone. The boys looked at it and then at each 
other, sheepishly enough. 

Miss Ray looked from ne to another of the 





| and the last line. | 


little group. Her face was sober, but there was 
a twinkle in her eyes. As she bade the boys good 
| night, they suddenly remembered things they 
must do, and the little group vanished as quickly 
as the bees had done. 


MISSING WORDS. 
By L. E. Chittenden. 


HE five children had played everything they 
+ knew over twice; at least they thought 

they had, and still it would not get to be 
five o’clock, when they were to go down-stairs to 
the library to play a brand-new game with their 
father. 

But if you only wait long enough it will get to 
be five o’clock after a while; and just as the 
clock began to strike five the five children went 
| down-stairs with a rush, and almost before it 
was through they had swarmed into his library. 

“This, my dear children,” he said, “is the game 
of missing words. I will give you the first line 
complete, and the second line to its last word, 


| which you must at once give, and it must rime 


with the last word of the first line. If you 
cannot think of it you get dropped out. The one 
who stands the longest may give out the next 
missing-word lesson. Are you ready?” 

“Yes, father,” they all answered at once. 

“Donny will be number one, Tommy two, 
Molly three, Polly four and Dummy Dee five. 
You may help Dummy Dee a little if he needs 
it,”’ said their father. 

“I’m not going to need it!’’ said Dummy Dee, 
indignantly. 

So father began: 

“A young fellow whose surname was Sill 
harnessed his horse and started to — 

“Till,” said Donny, promptly and eagerly. 

“That’s good,”’ said his father, “although the 


| word was mill.’’ 


So Donny sat down. 

“He stopped beside a flowing — 

“Rill,” said Tommy, who said afterward that 
he said it by mistake, but it happened to be 
right. 

“There came a pretty girl named 

“Jill,”’ said Molly, sure she was right. 

“He wished that his was Jack, not —” 

“Sill?” asked Polly. 

“No, we cannot use the same word twice; but 
you did not know that, so you may try again.’’ 

“Will?” asked Polly again, and that was 
right. 

“Or, as they sometimes called him —”’ 

“Bill,”’ said Dummy Dee, with such an air of 


” 


| conviction that he received much applause. 


“Which really was a bitter — 

“Pill,”? said Tommy, delighted with his 
one. 

“His errand he forgot —’’ 

But Molly could not think, 
Polly. Dummy Dee shouted, 


easy | 


neither could 
“Until!” and 


| was right again. 


“The sun shot down behind the —’’ | 

“Hill,” said Tommy, and that was right, too, 
Then they all decided to write one for their | 

father, and it had to be hard because, as Molly 


| said, their father wrote things with rimes in| 4 


them for the papers, so he was in the habit of it; 
but before they were through with their task the 
supper-bell rang, to their great surprise, so they 
had to wait until the next afternoon. But they 
had decided on the riming word. It was cry. 


NUTS TO CRACK, 
1. 
TRANSPOSED CITIES. 


I said, “Oh, let’s anchor, for here by the sea 
Is a city with many attractions for me. 


At the next place we tarried but part of a day, 
For, boil me! twas hot as we sped on our way. 


In Shagtown was much both to see and to hear. 
We all would have liked to remain there a year. 


In one place we went to a dinner and dance, 
And the stream we crost here had its‘ tale 
romance. 


of 


To another that looked on a river we passed, 
Led by one who was always up first and wp last. 


On the lightning express to the seaboard we fly, 
For now all the party are bound to know rye. 


With a sob, not of sorrow but keenest delight, 
We saluted the dome as it rose on our sight. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
1. 
The gossips spread about my first, 
Unjustly of my charming see ond ; 


But they, alas! were called to court, 
And guilty of my whole were rec koned. 
11. 
My second went off on my first one day, 
And I said, “Good-by, don’t make a long stay. 
When you get to Ceylon, why, send me my third, 
And a beautiful piece of my whole, I pray. 
is at the root 


11. 
My last, some say, 
'f all the trouble in the world; 
My first is that most dreadful curse 
That angry prelates oft have hurled. 
I know ’twould freeze my very soul 
To hear the wailing of my whole. 
IV. 
My first is a river that flows to the sea; 
My second is said of a wrinkle or fold; 
My whole tells what strength and vigor will be 
As mortals grow old. 
Vv. 
An aeronaut who was my first 
Went up in a balloon; 
Of his ideas, the very worst 
Was that he’d reach the moon. 


His fourth was stocked with food and drink, 
Of third a good supply; 
“And now,” said he, re ~ally think 
I’ll soar up to the sky.’ 


Alas for human hopes and dreams! 
To tell it grieves my soul; 

He sailed o’er seas and lakes and streams 
To the island of my whole. 


3. 


AN ANT’S NEST. 


An ant that smokes, and one that chews; 
One always has e nough to use 

One has but part of what the re is, 

While one has none—sad fate is his! 


Two go to war, and one’s afraid to; 
One goes to jail because he’s made to, 
While one is hung; two sail the seas, 
And one implores you on his knees. 


One seeks an office, while one grows 
Within your garden—red it glows; 

One buys and sells, and one takes back, 
One, hurrying madly, “flies the track.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Galvani. 2. Buffon. 3. Galileo. 4. Pas- 
teur. 5. Dana. 6. Edison. 7. Priestley. 

2. 1. Orange, gonear, 2. Baby, Abby. Levi, 
veil. 4. Ruth, hurt. 5. Assume, amuses. 6. Acres, 
cares. 

3. Zoar, boar, core, bore, roar, door, fore, hoar, 


pore, lore, yore, sore, more, soar, tore, wore, boar; 
pour, ae gore. 
4. Thyme, 
Finy 

Palin m-omen-t, m-iser-y, c-ant-o p-arod-y. 
é. Infamous. 


time. 2. Humdrum. 3. Flatiron. 


7. Cat, cot, cog, dog. Ale, all, ail, aid. bid, bin, 
tin, ten, tea. Desk, disk, dirk, dire, fire. Héad, 
lead, load, lord, ford, fort, foot. Bird, bard, ward, 


wart, wast, last, lash, dash, dish, fish. 
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G URRE NT- EVENTS: 


No Tutrp TErERM.—Several prominent 
Republicans. having expressed themselves in 


favor of the nomination of President McKinley 
for a third term, the President published a formal 


statement, June 10th, regretting the suggestion, 
and declaring that he not only was not and would 
not be a candidate for a third term, but would 
not accept a nomination for it if it were offered 
him. He gave as his reason for taking notice 
of the suggestion the fact that there are grave 
questions before the administration and the 


country, the just consideration of which ought | 
not to be prejudiced by even a suspicion of plans 


for a third term. 


AFFAIRS AT PEKIN.— An imperial decree 
has fixed the date of the departure of the Chinese | 
eourt from Singan to Pekin on September ist, | 


which the imperial astrologers have determined 
to be a lucky day for a journey. The views 
of the powers touching the methods of paying 


and guaranteeing the indemnity are so widely at | 


variance that the United States has renewed its 
suggestion that the whole question be submitted 
to the Arbitration Court at The Hague. 
So.prerRs’ AFFRAYS AT TIENTSIN.— 
There have been several serious affrays between 
the foreign soldiers at Tientsin. In one instance, 


a detachment of British fusileers were attacked | 
by some French soldiers whom they were trying | 


to prevent from housebreaking. Germans came 


to the aid of the Frenchmen, and in the subse- | 


quent fighting one Frenchman was killed and 
three wounded, and four fusileers, five Germans 
and one Japanese were wounded. In a second 
encounter, a detachment of British Indian troops 
killed two and wounded five French soldiers. 
These collisions indicate the difficulties which 
would attend a protracted joint occupation of 
Chinese territory. er 

Mr. CARNEGIE’s Girt of $10,000,000 to 
the Scotch universities is accompanied by differ- 
ent conditions from those which were at first 
reported. The entire income is not to be devoted 
to the payment of students’ fees, but one half of 
it will be used for new buildings and the endow- 
ment of new professorships; and of the other 
half a part will be used in aiding tributary 
colleges and classes. The whole fund is to be 
placed in the hands of a group of eminent men 
acting as trustees, who will have authority at 
any time by a two-thirds vote to change the 
conditions of expenditure to meet the changing 
needs of the universities. 


REFORM INSTEAD OF REPRESSION.—The 
new Russian minister of public instruction, 
General Vannofsky, is justifying the hopes 
which were awakened by his appointment by 
instituting reforms in the Russian universities. 
He has adopted a course hitherto unknown in 
that country of consulting the student bodies as 
well as the faculties regarding the best ways of 
stimulating study, improving the relations exist- 
ing between students and instructors, and 
substituting students’ “courts of honor’ for the 


regular college tribunals. For the first time for | 


several years the universities are reported quiet 
and the students contented. 


CONSUMPTIVE IMMIGRANTS.— The Com- | 


missioner General of Immigration, under the 
aivice of the Surgeon General, has given public 
warning that tuberculosis of the lungs is “a 


dangerous contagious disease,” and constitutes | 
sufficient ground for the exclusion of consumptive | 


immigrants from this country. This is an 


important official recognition of a generally | 


accepted medical principle, and its effect can 


hardly fail to be beneficial, so far as its enforce- | 


ment proves to be practicable. 


A SINGULAR DIscLOSURE.—In the course 


of a recent debate in the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies, the minister of foreign affairs was 


asked whether the government received a warn- | 


ing in 1895 that war was imminent between 


France and Germany. He replied that in the | 
interest of friendly international relations he | 
must decline to answer the question or to publish 


the diplomatic correspondence with either of the 


poweis mentioned. He added that the chamber | 
would understand his reserve, and he expressed | 
surprise that any member should insist on a | 


reply. This answer plainly implied that the 
government did receive some such warning as 
was suggested ; and the surprising feature of the 
incident is that the world at large knew nothing 


of any strained relations between France and 


Germany in 1895 which menaced war. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Sir Walter Besant, 


author of ‘‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” | 
the novel which led to the establishment of the | 


People’s Palace in the East End of London, and 
of numerous other novels and essays, died June 
9th, aged 65. - Robert Williams Buchanan, 
poet and prose writer, died June 10th, aged 59. 
——Edward Moran, the marine and landscape 
painter, died June 9th, aged 71. 
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Household Treasure. 


DO NOT TRY TO USE AN OUT-OF-DATE, 
LOW ARM, HEAVY RUNNING SEWING 
MACHINE WHEN WE SUPPLY OUR ......... 


NEW COMPANION 
At $19.00. 


LIFE is too short for the use of sewing machines of the old-fashioned heavy style 
made before the perfection of modern machinery. Such family heirlooms should 
find a place only in the garret of the modern home. Some of these old patterns are 
even now used by the makers of cheap machines. Send for circular of the New Com- 
panion, and learn what are the latest features of an up-to-date sewing machine. 
Our New Companion is so extensively used that if you wish to see the sewing 
machine you have but to write for the name of the nearest purchaser in your vicinity. 


LATEST 
MODEL 


We ship direct from the factory to the home 
and save all middlemen’s profits and numerous 
incidental expenses. Our GUARANTEE of SAFE 
DELIVERY, our OFFER OF 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
and our 10 YEARS’ WARRANTY give absolute 
assurance that the NEW COMPANION is a 
HIGH-GRADE, UP-TO-DATE Sewing Machine. 


RACH machine is supplied with a full setof NICKEL-PLATED ATTACHMENTS, 

a TWIN SPOOL HOLDER, and has BALL BEARINGS, a SELF-SETTING 
NEEDLE, a SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE, AUTOMATIC TENSION, and 
numerous other modern improvements. We repeat what we have so often stated, that a 
MORE DURABLE Sewing Machine cannot be obtained at any price. A Descriptive 
Booklet, also Samples of Work done on the Machine, will be sent to any address Free. 


WE OFFER THREE STYLES. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers F ; x ‘ - $19.00 
STYLE 2. With Drop Head, Seems Diewwe ; ; ; « -GFIF6 
STYLE 3. Full Desk Cabinet, with Drop Head . ‘ . Crezs 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


At the above prices we deliver the machines FREIGHT PAID to any railroad freight office east of 
Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver any one of the machines FREIGHT PAID to any railroad freight 
office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Pan-American. 
fine location. $1 roy 


THE YOUTH’S 


Large, pleasant rooms in private famil 


8. Frye,2793 Main St.,Buffalo,N. ¥. | 








BALLOONING IN A THUNDER-CLOUD.— | 
Last summer the Rev. John M. Bacon, the 
English aeronaut, had an exciting experience 
with a thunder-storm. Late in the afternoon 





COLORLESS FACES 


are unattractive. Use 


Lablache Face Rouge. 


It imparts a delicate glow to Se cheek 
and cannot be detected. 


BEN LEVY & CO., *% 25 Kingston S St., 











of a July day, which had been marked with 
thunder-storms, but which seemed about to close 
with fair skies, he ascended with a companion. 
from Newbury. Suddenly a thunder-cloud 
enveloped the balloon, the wind whistling 
through the ropes, blinding hail stinging the 
faces of the aeronauts, and lightning flashing 
and darting all about them. Spectators on the 
earth thought that the balloon must inevitably 
be struck by the lightning, but it remained 
uninjured. The quickness of the formation of 
the cloud, which seemed to grow out of clear air, 
led Mr. Bacon to conclude that it was due to the 
sudden chill caused by the descent of cold air 
from above. 


LonpDON BUTTERFLIES.—The feasibility of $ 


stocking the city parks with butterflies is under | 
official consideration in London. The object is | 
to furnish an additional 
element of beauty to the 
outdoor life of the metrop- 
olis. The introduction of 
tropical and other foreign 
species of butterflies into 
the great conservatories at Kew is advocated on 
the ground of their beauty and attractiveness. 
It is said that less than half a dozen species of 
butterflies can be regarded as strictly inhabiting 
London, although representatives of about 40 
species have been seen within a 10-mile limit. 
UNEXPLORED CANADA.—The director of 
the Geological Survey of Canada says that | 
practically nothing is known of one-third of the 
area of the Dominion. The unexplored lands 
comprise more than a million and a quarter of 
square miles. The largest unknown area com- 
prises nearly the entire interior of the Peninsula 
of Labrador, covering 289,000 square miles. 
Dense forests of hardwood and mineral deposits 
of great value are reckoned among the chief 
sources of wealth waiting to be developed. 


A Swirt-FLyine STar.—A faint star in the 
Great Bear, known as ‘1830 Groombridge,” is 
famous among astronomers on account of its 
rapid motion. Recently a new computation of 
its velocity has been made by Professor Campbell 
of the Lick Observatory. He estimates its speed 
across the line of sight from the earth at 150 miles 
per second. At the same time it is drawing 
nearer the earth at the rate of 58 or 60 miles per 
second. But its distance is so great that light, 
moving 186,300 miles per second, requires more 
than 23 years to pass from the star to the earth. 
The spectrum of “1830 Groombridge’”’ bears much 
resemblance to that of the sun. 


ANOTHER ANCESTOR FOR MANn.—In a 
lecture before the University of Aberdeen, Dr. 
A. Keith expressed the opinion that both the 
gorilla and the chimpanzee are codescendants of 
an anthropoid animal which lived in the early 
Miocene time, and he suggested for this creature 
the name of protroglodytes. He estimated that 
more than 5,000,000 years have elapsed since the 
separation of the human stock asa distinct animal 
form. 


ANIMAL Mimicry.—Observers of nature are 
frequently struck with the singular resemblances 
of insects to leaves, dried sticks, and so forth, and 
these likenesses are supposed to have grown out 
of the necessity of protection against, or conceal- 
ment from, enemies. An interesting example of 
this kind of resemblance was recently brought 
to the attention of the Entomological Society in 
London by Doctor Chapman, who exhibited a 
spider found inhabiting some rocks near Cannes, 
on which were also fastened the cases of a species 
ofmoth. When at rest the spider exhibited almost 
precisely the same form and color as the moth 
cases surrounding it. 


A VARIABLE LAmp.—Among recent novel- 
ties in electric lighting is an incandescent lamp 
having two independent filaments, one giving 16 
and the other only one candle-power. The low 
power light is intended for burning in a sick-room, 
or wherever a faint illumination is desired. The 
current is changed from one filament to the other 
by turning the lamp in a screw socket. 


THE Gouip or “DEAD RIVERs.”—Among 
the remarkable geological features of California 
are the gravelly channels of ancient streams, 
known to miners as dead rivers, which often 
contain gold in paying quantities. The rivers | 
ran generally from north to south, and some have 
left beds more than two miles in width. Some 
of them, after their waters had disappeared, 
served as channels for lava, which hardened over 
and concealed the gold-bearing gravel. Particular 
attention is at present being paid to mining these 
deposits. In prospecting them, “melon-seeds” 
of gold, varying in size from minute grains to 
particles a quarter of an inch in diameter, are 
found. The gold was brought down by the 
vanished rivers from the mountain ledges. 





“Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” Ever 


Ironing-Day Comfort 


and coolness for hot weather. 


The IDEAL 
Self-Heating 


FLAT-IRON 


has all the heat inside the 
iron—no hot stove—no dirt 
—no otieking to starched 

If the ti d rts tt 
Pat. Dec. 6, '%. better. te) ime an then one 
Other patents pending. -on1 for an ordinary ironing. 
Price $5, gout. express prepaid to any part of 
the United Sta /rite and let us tell you more $ | 
about it. ye —~ 9 Wanted. | 


THE SELF-HEATING IMPLEMENT CO. (Inc. 
1532 Monadaock Bleck. 














COMPANION. 
AGENTS fers anit insect 


best quality tin. One turn of flat thin 
knife cuts loose a perfect cake. Simple 
and durable. rn are the ae 
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iteaod Tin Ws — in U.S. Depts AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Rando! ph St,, Chieago, 1. , 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Loujs, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


not utilize it at a gentee! 
pe B ovak wm y AO aiian ‘S18 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


Boys and Girls 


Get Orders for Our 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder. 20 and 2% per cent., 
or Watches, Tea Sets, Lace Curtains, 
Toilet Sets, ete. Freight paid. For | 
special terms address THE Sapae 
AMERICAN TEA youPary. 31 38 | 
Vesey Street, N. Y., . Box oe. 


AUTIFUL TURQUOISE OR LOVERS’ 
Knot Rings, warranted 8 years, 
with initial handsomely en- 
aved on heart free — sent 
or 10 cents together with 
our grand Premium List. 
SHELL NOVELTY CO. , Dept. 38, 
194 Broadway, New York. 
perators. 


RAILROADS [8 .2c" 


here, and when competent we a ‘he lp to start you 

in the service and furnish you a pass to your desti- 

nation. Write for Catalogue. School 29 years old. 
ALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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Stewart’s 
Duplex Safety Pins 


Fasten from either side, but do not slip through. 
Effective guard. Imitated but not duplicated by 
any other maker. 


PATENTED. 
“SAZIS NAL 





None Genuine without Our Name on Card. 


If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two-cent 
stamps for sam of 12 assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY 7 SeaPant, 
Box 55, Bloomfield 
Also Makers of “ Holdfast - cee 


reonsnieet ey ioe with 
strong, seine oe =< & whisper is distinct at quite o long 
distance. your house and barn,or with « neighbor’s house, and 
— penny ae. - ay pocket money. 
AGENTS WANTED—Enormous sales. Price 10, 3 for 25, postpaid. 
| stoners Surrty Company, 78 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Don't Slave. 


Every woman owes it 
to herself and her fam- 
ily to lighten her house- 
hold drudgery. 


The O. K. Rotary 
Washer 


makes the family wash- 
ing a mere incident of 
Monday’s work instead 
of a weekly bugbear. 

IT DOESN'T COST MUCH. IT SAVES THE CLOTHES. 

Write us, giving your dealer’s name, about 
a modern method of washing easily. 

H. F. Brammer Mfg. Co,, Davenport, lowa. 
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-) Talked 


j=} into taking cheap 

we> washing powders 

they are equal 

ys \ to_ PEARL- 

who want to 

work off unsalable goods; 
say “This is just as good,” 
“much cheaper,” “same 
The most effective, most eco- 
nomical, best made, is 649 


in the belief that 

INE! Grocers 

peddlers, prize-givers, etc., all 
thing,” Don’t be PRR ome y 
Pearline, unequaled 








SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. 
THE AUTHOR’S EXPERIENCES. 





United States Consul Pike, of Port Louis, Mau- | 
ritius, has written a charming book upon this gem | 
of the ocean, the home of Paul and Virginia. 

Colonel Pike, whose New York address is 43 | 
Exchange Place, had a curious experience with 
coffee, and the beverage almost destroyed his 
eyesight. 

He says: “Speaking of coffee, my first warning 
against its use was insomnia, followed by depres- 
sion and despondency. The nervous system was 
in such a condition that I could not attend to 
business, and to my distress 1 discovered that my 
eyesight was becoming more and more imperfect 
every day. From my knowledge of the symptoms | 
of coffee-poisoning, I concluded to leave off the | 
coffee, and take up Postum Food Coffee in its 
place. 

“The results were astonishing. Gradually my 
eyesight recovered, and the nervous condition and | 
depressed feeling disappeared. I have now been | 
using Postum in place of coffee for several years, | 
and am in perfect health. 

“My family of six persons discarded coffee some 
time ago, and use Postum. I would not be without 
it. It is a most valuable addition to the breakfast- 
table, and should be in every household.” 














This paper is used for wrapping 
butter, cheese, meat, fish and like 
articles in such @ way as to prevent 
tainting. 

Also used for baking, roasting, 
dish-washing, window-cleaning, pre- 
serving, and hundreds of other 
Purposes. 

Nine-inch roll, containing 200 
een of Parchment Paper, with neat 

anger, sent on receipt of price, One 

, express pai 
Samples and booklet sent free on 
request. Address, 


The Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 
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A Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


a 


FREEZER 


in the house will enable you 
to serve your guests delight- 
ful frozen refreshments at 

less than one-half the 
confectioner’s charge. 
Can you make money 
faster? ‘Frozen Dain- 
ties’’ Free, containing 
50 choice recipes. 
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THE WHITE 
MOUNTAIN A Se. | 
FREEZER CO., : ‘ e| 
Dept. H, — 
Nashua, N. H. * 
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50 Pounds aie. 


“TI feel fifty pounds lighter.” 
Expressions like this come to us 
daily from stout people who wear 
our 


All Elastic 
Abdominal Belt. 


Best fitting, best supporting belt 
made. Supports all the time, what- 
ever your position. 

ve aye them to measure only 
and they fit 

Specia belts Leo Appendicitis and 
Laparotomy ca: 

ull information in Catalogue No. 2 
sent free with self-measuring direc- 
tions and prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 





sample 1901 Bicycle BEST 


tL: Models, $10 to $18 
"99 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to $i2. 
hand 
all makes and models, good as new, 
8. Great Factory Clearing 
oe at _— factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on approval and ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distribut 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
wonderful proposition to Agents for 
1901. Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. ddress Dept. 13 C, 


MEAD CYGLE CO., Chicago 


SOMETHING NEW 
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SELF-HEALING PNEUMATIC BICYCLE TIRES’ 
UA 





one pair only for 340 y 
EXPRESS PREPAID /2 





yee on on Quetie examine them before 

7 a cent. it you are --\ need of tires, ereer 
nd we sen 
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MEN ! 


TheD & M 

goods are the 
of any on the iarket. 

can’t tell you all about the m here, but 

i will send our CATALOGUE FREE, 

| giving full descriptions of every- 
| thing and prices. Send us your 
name. Ask to see D& M 
goods at your dealer’s; if be 
hasn’tthem we’llsell youfrom 

catalogue at same prices. 


Draper & Maynard Co. ,Plymouth,N. H. 
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Foam 
Sparkle 









Nation’s 
temperance 
beverage 


Hires 


Rootbeer 


Make it at home. Sold 
everywhere in 2c. pack® 
ages, which make five 
gallons each. 

CHARLES E. HIRES ©0., 
Maivern, Pa. 


Prevention of Disease. 


7 Keep the ‘Smee Right. 


It is surprising what a safeguard a healthy 
| stomach is against disease. And again it is not 
so surprising when it is remembered that the 
| only way we get pure blood, strong nerves and 
firm flesh is from wholesome food, well digested. 





















» | It is the half-digested food that causes the mis- 


,| chief. When the stomach is weak, slow, inactive, 
) | the food lies in the stomach for hours, ferment- 
| ing, forming gases which poison the blood and 


| the whole system, causing headache, 
| the back, shoulder blades and chest, 
petite, palpitation, biliousness. 

The safest cure for indigestion is Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of vegetable es- 
| sences, fruit salts, pure pepsin and Golden Seal. 
| Dissolve one or two of these tablets in the mouth 
after each meal. They are pleasant-tasting, and 
mingling with the food so assist the weak stom- 
ach that the food is perfectly digested before it 
| has time to ferment. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indigestion 

and increase flesh because they digest flesh- 
| forming foods, like meat, eggs, ete. 

Sold by druggists at 50 cents per package. 
safe and harmiess. 


pains in 
loss of ap- 


Absolutely 








“Certain insects perpetuate or actually spread disease by 
acting as carriers, being the passive factors in the storage 
and transportation of certain infections, of which typhoid 


and probably diphtheria may be taken as disease types, 
and flies, bedbugs, fleas and roaches as the insects com- 
no at fault.”—Z xtract from an address delivered 
tof W.M. L. Coplin, M. D., professor of Bacteriology, 


‘ore the Pennsylvania State Medic al Society, May, 
1899. See PhiladelphiaMedical Journal, Fune, p. 1707 
Tanglefoot catches the germ as well as the fly. There 


fore Tanglefoot Sticky Fly Paper should be in constant 
use during fly time. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 


the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 


during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| on tradition, that polo was an honored game a | pm eapete: Cumnarties boca ny pen | 
| thousand years ago. The implements of the game | ice”’ is the only 
in pene e- satay - sab omonh dittered somewhat from | 4posits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
those now in use. The Chowgan, or crooked club 
or stick, resembled that used in hockey rather | STAM 
than the polo mallet of the modern game. The } 
| gooe, or ball, was made of wood, and was con- | 
sidered a very dangerous missile when played by | 








100 different genuine Labuan, 


ti . ts w 50%. _ 1901 List free. 
Coa STEGMAN. ST” LOUIS, MO. 


expert horsemen. Serious accidents sometimes 

hanpened to players. LYON & HEALY’S BRASS BA ND 
| A story is told of Omar Valis, who, it is said,| Own Make 

had only one eye, but who was appointed to the | e INSTRUMENTS. Indorsed by 
| government of Khordesan. oe great Jue we LAS ay 
On one oceasion he went to the field to take part trations, Feo Positively the | 
|in a game of polo. He had as commander of his a These ines j 
| forces a noble by the name of Azhar Khar. As it Also contains Music and  Instruc- | 
| chanced, Azhar Khar came into the field just at 
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SURE CURE FOR 


Borneo, ina, Zambesia, etc., — 
with album, only 10c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. Keeps the Stocking 
1000 hinges, 8c. I buy old stamps and collec- Neat and Trim. 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS. 


WRINKLES. 










Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | this time, and at once ran up and laid hold of the | 
Ost 


should be made in a 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF | 
THESK CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a | 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. | 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own w 


responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—_Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Ali arrearages must be paid. 


Returning goer paper will not enable us to dis- | hast well spoken,” he rejoined. “I agree with 


continue as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | lists again.” 
| 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers | 
to renew eebeariptions. enewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and orders nade payable | proverbial. They are always ready for anything 

to | in the way of fun, and even in the very moment of 
| death they are not insensible to a humorous situa- 
| tion. “Tommy Atkins” has a sort of ponderous 
{humor of his own, of which he may be not 
| infrequently unconscious. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








COUNTER - IRRITATION. 
RHE use of hot applications to the 





long before the formulation of any 
theory as to how the favorable 
result was produced. It remained 


lish by actual experiment the fact 
that physical’change is actually produced in tissues | 
by counter-irritation. 

He found that the vessels of the surface to which 
the irritation was applied were dilated for several 
hours, as one might suppose they would be, while 
in the deeper tissues the vessels were very much 
diminished in size. Thus a mustard plaster on 


the region over the kidneys has a pronounced | her tray while performing the ceremonious obliga- 
| tions of the house. That the importance of the 

Experiment has also shown that a counter- | tray is recognized in Milwaukee is evidenced by the 
irritant, a Spanish fly blister on the back of 4 | relation, by the Sentinel, of the horror which seized 
rabbit, for example, produces congestion of the | ypon a fashionable mistress while listening to 
superficial tissues, while the deeper organs—the | conversation in the hall. 


effect in reducing the size of the small arteries. 


fice Money-Order, or | horse of Omar Valis. 


It is | allowed to play and I be refused?” 


| lighter side of the war in South Africa, and Julian 
| Ralph supplements them with others 


surface of the body for the relief of | soldierly good humor, even at the expense of 
pain commended itself to mankind | personal comfort. 


for Doctor Brown-Sequard to estab- | to dodge the pests, all to no purpose, until finall 


lungs—are at the same time rendered anemic. 
| 


Thus we have proof that sudden congestion of 


the lungs or brain may be to some extent relieved | card-tray when answering the door-bell. It was 


by counter-irritants applied superficially to the 
chest and the back of the neck. 


Several stages.or degrees of counter-irritation | representative of the very upper set. 


are possible of production—sometimes by use of 
the same remedy. For example, with an applica- 


tion of mustard one may produce simple redness | snatched the card-tray from the table, and holding 
of the skin, or by a longer application or a greater | it out to the astonished visitor, exclaimed: 


proportion of mustard ingredient, blisters may be 
produced. Strong mustard plasters applied to 
patients who were unconscious of pain have even 
produced sloughing surfaces. 

In irritating cough, particularly that of con- 
sumption, applications of iodine to the chest are 
often of much benefit, the effect being due to the 


temporary superficial congestion thus artificially | standing by the kitchen door with a lantern in his 


established. 

Counter-irritation may be properly used in head- 
aches, neuralgia, the first stage of croup or 
spasmodic cough, and in relieving any sudden 


internal congestion or spasm. Sponges or cloths | 


wrung from hot water, and the various applications 
of hot water and mustard, are usually employed. 
The hot foot-bath also, and in childhood the entire 
warm water and mustard bath have been used in 
nearly every household to meet emergencies. 

The use of strong counter-irritants, either of 
heat or of various medicaments, is to be resorted 
to only with great care when a person is without 
consciousness or when the nerves of sensation are 


inactive, as, for example, in paralysis of the lower | 


limbs. Troublesome sores may result in such 
cases. , 

The use of counter-irritants is also not advised 
in depleted states of the body. Blisters, and to a 
greater extent the more violent forms of counter- 


irritation, carry away nutrient material from the | 


blood in the process of repairing, and so may seri- 
ously diminish the chances of ultimate recovery. 


* © 


AN OLD GAME. 


F all the games now played none can boast 

a longer history than polo. In this com- 
parison archery is excluded, as having 

been, in far-away times, rather a method of killing 
game or waging war than a sport in the modern 
sense. Polo, on the other hand, was always what 


it is to-day, an exhibition of skill in horsemanship, | 


and a game. 
The earliest references to it in Persian tradition 
carry it back to centuries antedating the Christian 


survived the downfall of that nation at the hands 
of the Mohammedans, but also mastered the 
conquerors, and became with them as great a 
passion as it had been with the conquered. 

Outing traces our present knowledge of the 
game to this very fact; for it was the Mohamme- 
dans who carried polo with them in their onward 
sweep through Afghanistan and into India, where 
it flourished in the hardy north, and was there 
found and adopted by the officers of the British 
army. 

It is a well-established fact, not at all depending 


| 
| 
| 








| us whether the prisoner stole the watch.” 


era. So popular was it in Persia that it not only | wrote it, after the convention had been held and 





Manufacturers, 40 Adams St., Chicago. 





“T will not allow you to play the ball!” he cried. 
Omar indignantly replied: ‘What! Shall you be 


Azhar gave answer: “Yes, why not? For have | 
e not two eyes, and if we be injured by the ball | 
shall we be blind whilst we have one left? You | 
have now only one eye, and if by chance the ball 
hit that one you will have to bid farewell to the 
government of Khordesan.” 

To the honor of the ruler it is said that he 
appreciated the force of the argument. “Thou 


you, and so long as I live I will never enter the 
ou = 


IN REGULATION ATTIRE. 
The good spirits and good nature of soldiers are 


Conan Doyle has told several good stories of the 


uite as 
good. Mr. Ralph relates an anecdote to illustrate 


The troops had been greatly annoyed by swarms 
of troublesome insects, and to cap their sorrows 
a small army of locusts put in an appearance. 
Tommy had been vainly brushing away and trying 


catching one and closely Sa it, he calle 

out to his mates in a rich cockney dialect: 

Fn me if the bloomin’ butterflies ain’t in 
aki!” 


* © 
RETURNED FOR THE PAN. 


Only the experienced and methodical housekeeper 
knows the agony of the woman whose maid forgets 


The maid had just arrived, and had been solemnly 
instructed as to the necessity of carrying the silver 


an “at home” day, and the domestic, in immaculate 
cap and apron, rushed to the door at the first 
tinkle. The caller proved to be the most imposing 


“Sure, an’ she’s in,” sai ary, affably, in answer 
to the usual inquiry, and started up-stairs. Half- 
way up she turned and rushed madly back 


“And wasn’t I after forgettin’ me pan!” 


S 


PRIMA FACIE EVIDENCE. 


An English lord of the manor was returning 
home one night, when he found a country bumpkin 


hand. 


wh are you doing here?’ the lord asked, 
roughly. 
“TP’ve come a-coortin’, sir,” was the reply. 
“A-courting? What do you mean by that?” 
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Sree. 
IF you will act quick- 
ly, you can secure a 
decided bargain in a suit 
or skirt. Many of the 
fabrics are equally suit- No Stitehing in the Elastic, 
able for Summer or ear- « 
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to take advantage of 
the large assortment we 
are now offering. 
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Suits and Skirts 
made to order at 





one-third less than 





regular prices— 
perfect in fashion,shape 
and workmanship. 
Nearly all of our styles 
and materials share in 
this reduction. 

These offerings and 
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sunshine 


others: andfresh air, to help 
owing. Take the 
Suits, former price ttle one out in the 
$10, reduced comfortable 
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$12 Suits reduced to $8. $15 Suits reduced 
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_ do not try to conceal the fact that they like MEN- 

NEN’S Powder. Happy is the baby who gets it instead of 
starch or rice flour powders. MENNEN’S is scientifically com- 
pounded, safe and gratifying. Men and women also praise it for 
its exquisite effects in the toilet. It gives wonderful relief from 
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“I’m a follower 0’ Mary, the kitchen maid.” 
“Is it your habit to carry a lantern when you are 
on such errands?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted the master, angrily, 
“Don’t talk such stuffto me! Be off with yourself! 
Courting with a lantern! hen I was young I 
never used such a thing.” 

“No, sir,” said the yokel, moving rapidly away. 
“Judgin’ by the missus, I shouldn’t think ye did.” | 

® 


FURTHER INFORMATION WANTED. 


In one of the later settlements of New South 
Wales a man was put on trial for stealing a watch. 
The evidence had been very conflicting, and as | 


the jury retired the judge remarked kindly that if |. 
| he could give any assistance in the way of smooth- | 
| ing out possible difficulties he should be happy to 


do so. 


Eleven of the jury had filed out of the box, but 
the twelfth remained, and the expression on his 
face showed that he was in deep trouble. 

“Well, sir,” remarked the judge, “is there any 
— you would like to ask me before you 
retire?” } 

The juror’s face brightened, and he replied 

erly: 


ea : 
“T would like to know, my lord, if xen could tell 


® « 


UNFORTUNATE DASH. 


This is the way the editor of the local paper 


the candidates nominated : 


“The ticket, without an exception, is composed 
of excellent men for the respective offices for 
which they have been named.” 

And this is the way, through some blunder of 
the compositor and contributory negligence of the 
rest eeader, it appeared in print, to the editor’s 

orror the next oy: 

“The ticket, without an exception, is composed 
of excellent men—for the respective offices na 





which they have been named.” 

One by one the candidates came to see the editor 
and demand an explanation, and the unlucky dash | 
cost him several bad quarters of an hour before | 


| he finally succeeded in making his peace. | 


PRICKLY HEAT, ITCHING, TENDER or ACHING 
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Don't accept a substitute. Men- GERHARD MENNEN 

nen’s portrait on top each box. COMPANY, 


25c. everywhere, 20 Orange Street, 
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SOME FLORIDA BIRDS. 


Here in south Florida, 
on the verge of the 
Everglades, bird life is 
abundant and diversi- 
fied. Some species are 
unknown at the North, 
as the mocking-bird, 
the Southern butcher- 
bird, the ground dove 
and the buzzard ; others, 
like the blue jay, 
pigeon, meadow-lark and ‘“‘powink” or finch, 
almost wholly change their habits, seeking the 
haunts of men here, although in the North their 
chosen homes are the deep forest or the bushy 
covert. 

The chief of all is the mocking-bird. Shelley’s 
‘Hail to thee, blithe spirit!’”’ in addressing the 
English skylark, applies with equal 
force to this wonderful denizen of 
our Southern forests and gardens, 
for the mocking-bird, unlike his 
English rival, loves the homes of 
men. His repertoire is not limited 
to a single note, but seemingly he 
appropriates all the songs of all the 
birds that ever he heard sing, and 
renders them in a manner that is often a distinct 
improvement on the melody of the original. One 
that frequented our yard would fly to the 
window-sill every morning, and there pour out 
his soul “in profuse strains of unpremeditated 
art.” The next moment he would engage in a 
battle royal with the blue jays for the scraps 
thrown from the kitchen door. 

The meadow-lark, which in the North is a very 
shy bird, dwelling in the meadows and remoter 
fields, here comes to the cottager’s very door, and 
sits and sings on his garden fence. I have never 
known it to utter in the North more than a single 
note, but here it throws back its little brown head 
and trills and warbles in a manner that would:do 
credit to Nilsson or Melba. 

In the North, too, one seldom sees the blue jay, 
with his smart, blue coat and kingly crest, close 
about the farmhouses, but here he lives under 
their eaves, as it were. My stidy window opens 
upon the tin roof of a veranda, on the gutter of 
which many of the winged seeds of the yellow 
pine have lodged. These are greedily eaten by 
most of the nutecrackers and squirrels, and are 
much relished by the blue jay. 

One morning I heard a tapping, tapping, on my 
roof, and looking out, there sat a blue jay making 
a breakfast of pine-mast. He would seize a seed 
in his beak, strike it smartly against the roof till 
he had broken off the winged part, and then 
swallow it with a toss 
of his saucy, crested 
head and a flirt of his 
long tail. 

The butcher-bird, or 
loggerhead shrike, in 
a suit of bluish gray, 
is an alert and aggres- 
sive little fellow, and, 
perhaps because he isa 
stranger, I have spent many pleasant moments 





MOCKING-BIRD. 





MEADOW-LARK. 


THE YOUTH’S 


hopping about their doors, the judge consulted 
his books without success, and then gravely asked 
me if I had ever seen such a bird in the North— 
which seemed very funny coming from men who 
as boys had driven cows to and from pasture in 
New York and Connecticut. 

I have been much interested by the manners 
and customs of two pairs of divers which inhabit 
our lake. The judge says that their proper name 
is the little auk, and that they cannot fly, but 
when alarmed seek safety by diving. This may 
be so, but since the affair of the powink, and his 
grave assurance that a muskrat killed by my 
brother was an opossum, I confess to having 
regarded the judge’s statements with a measure 
of distrust. 

As to the ability of the diver to escape rifle-ball 
or musket-shot by diving at the flash, we have 
made some interesting experiments, being greatly 
aided therein by the tameness of the graceful 
little creatures. In the North the diver is the 
shyest of wood birds, but here he swims about 
the boat-house and under the docks within ten 
yards of the house, and although fired at with 
shot and shell, laughs at it, and continues to 








CROW. 


delight in the neighborhood of man. We have 
proved that he cannot be killed with 
shot from a fowling-piece, for our 
most skilful marksmen have fired at 
him again and again. When the 
shot reached the spot occupied by 
the bird, he was several feet below 
the surface, and in a few moments 
would appear with a comical bob- 
bing of the head, as if he said: “My 
dear sir, would you not like to try again?” 

Crows are numerous, and as mischievous and 
predatory as atthe North. They do not migrate, 
the natives say. I have discovered a trait in 
them not noticed at the North—a fondness for 
teasing other denizens of the woods out of pure 
mischief. 

If, for instance, they discover a raccoon or a fox 
in a tree—in Florida foxes climb trees—they will 
nearly drive the animal wild by circling about, 
darting at it, and uttering 
their harshest and most 
derisive caws. So with a 
rattlesnake in the grass, 
or an alligator in the pool. 

I myself had an exam- 
ple of this while watching 
for wild turkey on the 
verge of Big Cypress 
Swamp. About dusk I 
| heard a great commotion among the crows below 
/me, and in a few moments there came swiftly 

leaping up the path a large wildcat, who was 
| looking quite pleased at getting away from his 
persecutors. 

The turkey-buzzard is another bird peculiar to 
the South whose habits we could not avoid 
| studying if we would, so omnipresent is he. 
| They are protected by state law because of their 
_ usefulness as scavengers, and this has made 

them numerous and bold. A flock of the great 
creatures, with their bare necks and hooked beaks, 
perched on trees above the housetops, reminds 
the classical reader of the harpies that hovered 
over blind Phineus, waiting to steal his meals as 
soon as they were brought to him. 

| The quickness with which they discover the 
presence of a dead animal is remarkable. It may 
| be from sight, for they soar at a great altitude, 
| but native hunters with whom I have talked 
ascribe it to their sense of smell. 

We skinned the wildcat before mentioned by 








TURKEY-BUZZARD. 
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The Famous 
‘Tales Library 
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GLANCE at the list of the stories and authors of this 
Library will convince one of the excellence of the liter- 
ature here offered. Every one knows what to expect 

from Victor Hugo, Scott, Kipling, or, indeed, any of the books 
on this list. The stories of this series are culled from their best 
work. In no other collection of books will be found so compre- 
hensive a series of stories. They range from the classics of 
Virgil and Homer to the exquisite child stories of Kingsley and 
Daudet; from the stirring tales of Kipling to the prose idyls of 
Lamb and Dickens. All varieties of great and interesting litera- 
ture are included; and on comparing this series with lists of the 
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in studying him. He gets his name from his | 
habit of impaling on a thorn such bugs, beetles, | the light of the camp-fire, and threw the carcass 
grubs, and so forth, as he cannot make way with | one side. The next morning early we started out 
at once. The thorn is his larder. | after deer, and when we returned about noon a 
My brother’s garden is a favorite haunt of a | flock of buzzards rose from the dead wildcat, and 
pair of these birds, and they follow close at the | every vestige of flesh had been stripped from the 
heels of the man who works there, picking up| bones. We had not before seen a sign of these 
any unlucky grub or beetle that shows its head. birds in the vicinity of the camp. The hunters 
This man tells me that he once witnessed a fierce | who were camping with me at the time said that 
battle between one of these birds and a small a man who had been struck by lightning on 
snake about six inches long, which ended in the | Peace River the summer before had had both 
bird’s flying away with the snake. | eyes picked out by the buzzards before he could 
When summer came this pair of butcher-birds | be removed, which was done directly after the 
had three young ones which they brought into | shower. C. B. Topp. 
the garden to train; when one of the youngsters 
misbehaved the man saw the old bird cuff it 
smartly. I have seen them engaged in a contest ON BUSINESS PRINCIPLES. 
with a hawk of nearly twice their size for the| Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, who writes delightfully 
possession of a favorite dry tree-top, which ended | of school life as it was some seventy years ago, 
in the hawk’s retaining the coveted pinnacle, | says: 
while the butcher-birds took a lower perch. When J was at Mrs. Hughes’s school, I entered 
The robin, which in the North isa friendly and | into the only successful speculation of my life. 
sociable bird, nesting in the apple-trees in the | Eliza Peters and I were partners in the slate- 
farmer’s yard, is here more pencil business. 
frequently seen in the deep We found that the daily sharpening of pencils 
woods. was not only tiresome, but very soiling to our 
The pigeon in the North fingers, so we determined to earn immunity from 
lives and nests in the forests, this uncongenial work. 
far from man, descending on Each of us had one cent, and this capital we 
the farmer’s grain-fields for invested in four long slate-pencils. These we 
food only in the early morning sharpened carefully, and displayed them to the 
before the laborers come; but admiring crowd. Finally, we cffered to rent 
here it dwells in the orange the four pencils for one day. ‘lhe rent was to 
groves and gardens. The 
pretty but shy mourning-dove of the North is here ; monly called stumps, to the partners of the firm. 
a farmyard visitor, as is the “powink” or finch,| The second day we were able to stipulate that 
which when North dwells and nests in swampy | the stumps must be “long stumps,” and after 
thickets and distant pastures. | spending our afternoons sharpening, we retired 
Apropos of the finch, I had a laugh at the! from business at the end of ten days. For we 
expense of my next-door neighbor, Judge K.,| had then amassed a great number of stumps 
who poses as an amateur ornithologist, and my | and longs, which we carefully sharpened by the 
brother, both reared on farms, one in New York, | wholesale, and so used for many a day without 
the other in Connecticut. Seeing this bird | soiling our fingers. 


*® © 





BUTCHER-BIRD. 


be met by the payment of shorter pencils, com- | 








one hundred best books in the world’s literature, prepared by 
a number of leading college and university professors, we find 
that from one-half to three-fourths of their selections are repre- 
sented. The possessor of “ The Famous Tales Series,” therefore, 
has indeed a Library of which he may well be proud. 

Such literature would be out of place in ill-made books, and 
accordingly all the details of printing and binding are artistic and 
tasteful. The binding is in royal-blue ribbed book cloth of a 
high grade, the chaste design ornamenting it being white with 
gold title. The style, flexible spring back, used prevents the 
wearing out of the binding and allows the book to open flat, a 
great convenience. An excellent quality of laid paper is used, 
with wide margins, suitable for the notes relative to the text 
which the book-lover is so fond of writing. The type is large 
and clear, making it easily read. 


Vols. Vols. 

1. Tales of Battle, Camp and Siege. 9. The Odyssey. 

2. Tales of the Sea. 10. Child Stories. 

3. Tales of Heroism. 11. Tales of Olden France. 
4. Tales of Wonder. 12. Tales of the Orient 

5. Weird Tales. 13. Prose Idyls. 

6. Tales of Fairyland and Fancy. + 14. Tales of Enchantment. 
7. The Iliad. 15. Occult Tales. 

8. The Aeneid. 16. Tales of Barbarians. 


17. Tales of Gods and Heroes. 


In order that there may be nothing lacking to make this the 
most attractive series possible we have designed a Bookcase to 
hold them. The Oak Bookcase is highly ornamental in itself, 
and when filled with the elegantly bound books of this series 
makes a most harmonious adjunct to an artistic home. The 
series of seventeen volumes contains in all one hundred and 
twenty stories or books. 





HE PRICE of the Library 
of Seventeen Volumes $ 
with Oak Case is $12.00. Fora 
short time we will deliver a set 


to any subscriber, ex- $ 
press paid, for only... 6. Fr 5 
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and get perfect cooking 
with absolute comfort. 
It saves time, saves litter, 
_ saves health. No soot, 
,  nosmoke, no ashes. 
It has 

reduced 

the worry 

of house- 

keeping 

to the 

minimum. 
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“ Cooking by Gas’’—a valuable 
FREE manual for housekeepers—con- 
—eee tains about 200 new and original 
cooking recipes written especially for this 
pamphile: by Marion Harland, Mrs. M. J. Lin- 
coln, Mrs.J. McK. Hill, Mrs. Helen Armstrong, 
Miss Clarke, Miss Colling and others. Sent 
free on request. Mention Youth’s Companion. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Hl. 
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Grape Juice @& 

=] makes people well and keeps “1% 
people well. “ 
Grape is most refreshing to 
Welch’s Grape Juice creates 


rT jul Sold by druggists & fancy grocers 
6 The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
WESTFIELD, N. ¥. 
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The delicate acid of the 5’, 
the sick. In convalescence gg 


an immediate vigor from gpg 
which there is no reaction. G4 
ceil] Taken small glassfulateach meal. Gy 
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For 35 Years it has Removed 
Moth, Freckles, Pimples, 
Tan and Skin Blemishes 


without injury, and at the same time 
it restores to the complexion the firmness, bloom 
and softness of youth. 


Fifty Cents a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO. :: :: LYNN, MASS. 
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200 Anniversary Presents 























N the issue of The Companion of Oct. 
25, 1900, we published an offer of 200 
Anniversary Presents, which were to be 
given to the two hundred subscribers 

who sent us the largest numbers of new 
subscriptions between Oct. 25, 1900, and 
Sept. 20, 1901. The date of the expira- 
tion of this offer will give our subscribers 
an opportunity to work for new subscrip- 
tions during the vacation season. The 
200 Anniversary Presents will be given 
as a Special Reward for Perseverance. 
They will also be given in addition to the 
Article of Merchandise selected as pay- 


ment for time spent in obtaining new subscriptions, also in addition to the Gold- 
Filled Watch or Tea Set offered as a Gift for each list of five new subscriptions. 
The 200 Anniversary. Presents embrace a list of popular articles valued as high 


as $750.00. The Locomobile Horseless Carriage, shown in the cut, is one of this 
class. The other Presents offered are equally attractive and desirable. 
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